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THE MINISTERIAL REFORM BILL. 


ACCORDING to the circumstantial evidence 
of the last month, the Government have 
taken measures to discover arguments 
against or for an extension of the suffrage 
to ratepayers of £5 or £6 in English 
boroughs. Application has been made 
for returns of the male ratepayers above 
the boundary mentioned. Information of 
this humble nature may be required either 
to oppose or to promote an extension to 
the indicated point of the right to vote. 
So far as we are informed, the Ministry 
want the numbers with the purpose of 
enfranchising new men. Farther thanthat, 
we are inclined to suppose the line of £5 
nearly as good as the line of £4; anda 
qualification of £6 by rating is one of £8 
by rental. That peculiarity should be 
always remembered in estimating the in- 
tentions of the Ministry. Rating and 
rental are altogether different matters. 
As a general rule, in England rating is 
one-fourth under rental. In some parishes 
it is lower still. In one with which we 
are acquainted intimately, it is 6 to 84. 
That is the common proportion in large 
houses, and in small houses it is sedeahly 
no more than two-thirds. Therefore in 
them the extension of the suffrage to £6 
ratings would be no more than equivalent 
to a reduction of ONE POUND STERLING ! 





This is the boon, the very ridiculous mouse, 
wherewith the Whigs have been in throes 
for eight years, less or more ; and we 
sisicauly wish them well through with | 


their enterprise. 
Even if they produce returns to show | 





that many new names will be added to 
the electoral registry by this policy, they 
thereby only prove that the injustice is a 
very large injustice, which they have 
ne ge for many years. They say, 
indeed, that they cannot go farther mean- 
while, because the new men would swamp 
the old. This argument means that, be- 
cause they have been greatly unjust since 
1832, they can only be a little less unjust 
now. Such is the consequence of all evil. 
Not only is it evil for the time being, 
but it taints all time; or a long time. 
We opposed Mr. Bright’s proposal for 
a rating bill, because there are parishes in 
Scotland without any rates, and because, 
where they exist, these taxes in England 
or Scotland may be levied on different 
scales, according to the opinions of the 
overseers or the Poor-law Boards. The 
Poor-law authorities may modify the scale 
on which they charge poor rates. They 
are already levied on different amounts in 
different places. In Edinburgh one limit 
is adopted, and another in Glasgow. In 
some parishes of Scotland the rates for the 
support of the poor are levied on incomes, 
and not onrents. In this country, there- 
fore, a franchise founded on rating is im- 
practicable, without a new poor law; be- 
cause we have parishes without rates, 
rishes with rates on income and not on 
rental, and parishes with rates on rentals 
fixed on different scales. ese objections 


are not all applicable to England; but 
there are several others without them. 
A return of premises in England occu- 
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pied by persons who pay rent, free from | 


rates and taxes, would at the present time 
be extremely useful. These persons should 
not be ignored by the legislature ; for they 
are a multitude, and many of them are 
“highly respectable.” 


In London, many | 


offices are taken upon the condition named | 


in respect to rates and taxes. 
the accounts of one concern before us, 
where the payment for rates, rents, and 
taxes is fifty pounds per annum; but we 
have also accounts beside us of other con- 
cerns where the entire payment was one 
hundred and twenty pounds ; and a third 
bundle in which, if we correctly remember, 
the rent is two hundred pounds, including, 
as formerly, rates and taxes. It is useless 
to spend time in searching out the exact 
amount, because premises at a still higher 
rent are held on the same tenour, and we 
know that rents down to a very small sum 
are made up in the same way. The owner 
discharges all rates and taxes. One half 
—probably more than one half—of all 
business offices in London, are held on 
that tenure; and many more, probably, 
than one-half of the dwelling houses. The 
occupants of the offices may secure their 
franchise, perhaps, with considerable 
trouble, but the majority of these dwelling 
houses are unenfranchised, being really 
lodgings unfurnished. 

Mr. Bright discovered that a modifica- 
tion of his plan was necessary, and he in- 
timated the intention of excluding certain 
holdings at a low rent, of which the land- 
lord, being frequently the employer of the 
occupant, paid the rates and taxes. ‘The 
idea, which we desire to render correctly, 
was a limitation of the franchise for 
lodgers, to a high figure, but not nearly 
so high as that mentioned by the members 
of the Derby Government. The present 
Ministry are not expected to deal with 
this subject, out of their own good will. 
To lodgers, they will only give the fran- 
chise on compulsion, and towards them 
officially and politically they have no good 
will. 

These are not, however, the principal 
objections to a rating franchise in England. 
No definite scale of rating is fixed by 
law, and therefore rating is no proof of 
rent. Evidence has been afforded that 
gentlemen spend three thousand, four 
thousand, or five thousand pounds, in an 
election, without requiring their agent or 

olicitor to furnish details, for they do not 


We have | 





with their wives. 


THE RATING FRANCHISE, 


want to record the crime, and drunkenness 
and rioting for which they have paid. 
The same gentlemen in their parochial 
capacity, or their solicitors as guardians 
of the poor, could have no difficulty jn 
striking a rate that would disfranchise 


one-half of the voters. They would cer- 
tainly leave the other half with more 
money to pay, but one thousand pounds 
annually would keep many small rate- 
payers from the poll. The disfranchised 
persons perhaps, would not quarrel with 
exemption from the rate, but as in Eng- 
land, on poor-law business, one rate-payer 
may have a dozen votes, the upper class 
of parishioners could absolutely disfran- 
chise their poor and humbler neighbours, 
and defeat the object of Parliament, even 
if the tenantry of low-priced houses were 
sufficiently patriotic to insist on being 
taxed, that } a might vote. 

Mr. Leatham and his friends, we fancy, 
would pay a penny per £1, more of rates 
to prevent Mr. Charlesworth’s colliers 
from getting on the registry; and Mr. 
Charlesworth would dispose of his odd 
sums of five thousand pounds, less a few 
hundreds, to better purpose by confining 
the rates to persons with high rents, than 
by bribing them, if the arrangement could 
secure to him a seat in Parliament. Sir 
R. W. Carden would rather give the three 
or four thousand pounds, which he deems 
an easy price for an election at Glouces- 
ter, to his friends there, if they chose to 
expend the money in paying their own 
rates ; and by an alteration in the scale, 
the rates also of the “lower class,” than 
in making the latter or any number of 
them drunk. The only mode of preven- 
ting arrangements of that nature is to fix 
distinctly the rental at which rating should 
commence, without discounting from the 
nett value, a fourth as in some parishes, 
or a third as in other quarters. 

We mention the names of Sir R. W. 
Carden, Messrs. Latham and Charles- 
worth, not because we believe them to be 
worse than many other gentlemen for 
bribery and corruption, the payment of 
consciences and the payment of drink, or 
in negotiations for the votes of husbands 
We do not believe that 
their agents were better provided than 


| the agents of many other candidates, with 


| 


the means of winning at any cost ot 
honour or of money. No reason exists 
fur supposing that either of them would 
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be a less honourable member of Parlia- 
ment than many other members who have 
paid for their seats, as they pay their 
subscription to the Carlton or the Reform, 
and use them for the same purposes, 
namely, their own amusement and con- 
venience. Neither of the late candidates 
for Wakefield considers his honour in 
any degree impeached by the evidence 
dragged from the Wakefield witnesses by 
Mr. Sergeant Pigott and his inquisitorial 
coadjutors, on the commission appointed 
to expose the scandals of that corn-dealing 
town. Sir R. W. Carden’s agent paid 
large sums of money away, although the 
purpose appears to be now unknown, for 
his memory does not stretch back to 1857, 
when he distributed his principal’s money 
in Gloucester. Persons who engage in 
matters of this nature, dislike to have 
their conscience perpetually reminding 
them of—wrong. Sir. R. W. Carden did 
not permit himself to know the course 
pursued to reconcile his political preten- 
sions and his personal character to the 
Gloucester voters. His agent did not 
keep a note of his. election accounts. 
Both of the active persons in the wrong 
buried the purse when its purpose was 
served, and they did not intend to exhume 
the corpse to public view. Sir R. W. 
Carden told a committee of the Commons 
that his election for 1857 cost between 
£400 and £500. Afterwards when claims 
were made on him for between £4,000 
and £5,000, he paid them, without deem- 
ing the debt strange from his experience 
of St. Alban’s. Any person will be reluc- 
tant, after the iniquity of Gloucester, to 
inquire minutely into that crime of St. 
Alban’s, which excuses the smaller sin on 
the Severn. ‘The moral sense gets quite 
sick, and will not go deeper into the quag- 
mire. Horrors must have occurred at 
St. Alban’s, but we let them pass, or 
refuse to search the silt of sin, like “ mud 
larks,” for the sake of the corruption 
there. 

We should have known little or nothing 
of Gloucester and Wakefield—of Sir R. 
W. Carden, Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Leatham, or their careless chivalry, in 
“damning details,” and chequing for the 
gross totals without a murmur, or a re- 
monstrance, or a voucher, or a word—if 
the House of Commons, consequent on a 
petition against the last elections, had not 
sought commissions of inquiry on the 





spots, and if the members of the commis- 
sions had not been determinedly honest, 
and the reporters had not published their 
notes er die in diem to the gratification 
and horror of society. 

For that reason we use names which 
have acquired notoriety in the history of 
money. The names are illustrative of the 
political tendency to pay and ask no ques- 
tions. That which a man seeth not anger- 
eth him not ; and men of moral principles 
paid, and saw not what other men did with 
their money. -For the same reason we 
assume that such men would have no 
compunctions of conscience to disturb 
their dreams, and twitch their spirits over 
nights, if they could arrange hereafter 
to make a poor-rate on one-half or two- 
thirds of the gross rental in a union, and 
strike out inconvenient classes, with inse- 
cure and unpurchaseable votes. For this 
last reason, we deny that a franchise 
founded on rating would be secure to men 
who paid less than fourteen pounds of ab- 
solute net remal; and we foresee means 
of making any franchise founded on rating 
a perpetual source of heart-burning and 
quarrel and trouble. The favour for rating 
is not intelligible on any other grounds. 
Why should rating be preferred to rental 
when the former is founded only upon an 
estimate, and the latter upon fact, if there 
was no other than the public interest to 
be served? ‘The collectors of house duty 
or of the property tax do not ask for any 
less sum than their sixpence or ninepence 
per £1 onthe gross rental. What hinders 
their receipts to be equal evidence with 
those of the collectors of local or poor 
rates for enfranchismg purposes, except 
that. the latter make fewer electors and a 
higher franchise, with a margin moveable, 
on which men with money to spare may 
cut frolics, and the Government may have 
credit for a liberal measure which will be 
nominal and not real. The plan is not 
even philosophical—for upon all scientific 

rinciples the major includes the minor ; 

ut the qualification by rating contradict 
the dogma, and including the rating, which 
is the minor, excludes the rental, which is 
the major of the two. 

The Ministry, aaa fixed on a five or 
six pound rating for English boroughs, 
are puzzled to despair with English coun- 
ties. The Premier, and not a few more 
members of the Cabinet, prefer twenty- 


five or twenty pounds of rental as 
382 
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county qualification ; but a greater por- | 
tion of the Cabinet deem anything over 
ten pounds out of court. They do not. 
need to reason on the policy of a higher | 
franchise than ten pounds; but they quote 
Mr. Disraeli. Admitting that he is not | 
an authority on ordinary subjects, they 
claim him here as a man of influenee, be- | 
cause he could move an amendment. Even 
if, in conformity with recommendations 
from the Earl of Derby, the leader of the 
Opposition in the Commons were to be 
content with only pointing out the differ- 
ence between his plan and the project of 
his successors, he could not prevent an 
ardent follower from amending the Cabi- 
net bill by the county franchise of his 
leader. Although the entire Opposition 
should be silent, and take the gift given 
with gratitude, Mr. Locke King, or some 
other Radical, would be bound to put the 
case in form for a decisive vote. The 
Cabinet itself could not withstand the 
shock, for Mr. Milner Gibson could not 
hope again to look the Ashton electors 
straight in the face, or look at them with- 
out squinting, after he had supported a 
less Liberal measure than had been pro- 
sep by the Conservative Government. 
‘e cannot therefore, think that the pre- 
sent Ministry willofferthe Parliamentry two 
Houses, oad especially to one of them, a 
higher county qyalification than ten 
pounds, because if they made the offer it 
must be defeated, and they would be 
obliged to become martyrs politically, for 
the grand difference between ten and 
twenty pounds of qualification for Eng- 
lish county voters. We do not anticipate 
from them any policy half so stupid. 
Equality of representation, according to 
“the well-informed,” is to be postponed 
after 1860. On that subject, the Cabinet 
present elements of discord not now re- 
concileable. This is the current rumour, 
but yet it also may be wrong. We con- 
sider that it must be wrong, because it 
should be wrong, if the Cabinet will not 
go cn a rock, and break like an iron ship 
ina hurricane. The present distribution 





of electoral rights insults all great com- 
munities. Men of all parties in such | 
boroughs as Glasgow and Liverpool call 
the scheme a swindle, and it is an impu- 
dent swindle. 

We objected to Mr. Bright’s proposals 
of last rom because we shall not assist 
any tinkering of the constitution to pass | 





over a difficulty. Equal representation 
may give the country party more members 
than they seem to possess. they are 
entitled to them, let them have the 


addition, but not under the name of 


borough members, vepresenting the Lord 
of the Manor or the Duke of the territory. 
The House of Peers is not any equivalent 
to the country party for inadequate rep- 
resentation in the Commons, because the 
Peers can neither amend nor originate 
money bills, and after all, moneys and 
taxes are the great reasons for being re- 
resented. The plan previously proposed 
y Lord John ati or that subse- 
quently suggested by the Derby Govern- 
ment were good to their extent, and were 
bad only in the sense that it would be bad 
for a man who needed a dinner, to have 
no more than a half-penny roll put on his 
plate. 
Absolute equality of representation is 


called unjust because absolute equality of 


taxation does not exist. ‘Taking London 
out of the account, for a great part of its 
direct taxes are paid by companies with 
their chief offices in it; and their share- 
holders scattered over the three kingdoms, 
and because other direct payments are 
made officially only there, really elsewhere, 
and because as the metropolis, it is sup- 
ported by all the country, the direct taxes 
of England and Scotland appear to be 
equal, with a slight difference perhaps, in 
favour of Scotland. Little difficulty, 
indeed, no difficulty, exists in Britain 
therefore, but let us have, over all, re- 
presentation based oneither population, or 
the mixed guage of ws 20 and 
taxation. The lines are not needed to 
be absolutely exact and regular, but they 
may surely be made honest approaches to 
truth. 

The Ministerial bill, therefore, will not 
give the ballot; equality of representa- 
tion, or triennial Parliaments; and its 
suffrage will exclude many who should 
not rest contented until they are included. 
It will be a compromise with honesty on 
the lowest terms that Government can 
propose, with the result of the smallest 
possible good to the smallest possible 
number. When they have finished this 
operation, the root of agitation, bitterness, 
and discotent, will not be removed. A 
partial remedies have the same defect i 
their nature. Nobody calls a doctor to 
remove one-third of the fever that confines 
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him, or one-tenth of the rheumatism that ; municipalities; and if they are not quite 
stops his progress. Patients want health, | so great as our Transatlantic Seousiaiiien 
and not merely so much of it as will keep | experienced, they are at least sufficient 
lifein them. So nations want justice, and | to show that economy is not secured even 
not the smallest quantity thereof that will | by direct taxation. 
keep them together. At present, how-| For general purposes a large revenue is 
ever, the smallest quantity of reform is not | raised by direct taxes in Austria, in 
pressed upon the nation, and some means France, and in some other continental 
may be found next session of not even | countries, but their finances are not 
keeping the promise to the ear. particularly prosperous. The French raise 
An agitation has been commenced at | money easily on oe but we defy Messrs. 
Liverpool in favour of direct taxation. | Qailter, Ball, and Co., or any other 
The movement may be bad or beneficial. | accountants on earth, to make a clear 
Ostensibly it is one in favour of the un- | state of the French assets and liabilities 
franchised and working classes. All | from any documents offered to the public. 
things are done ostensibly in their favour, | The Austrian Government never professed 
who are refused power to do anything for | to publish financial statements on which 
themselves. The promoters of the Liver- | reliance could be placed by the nominal 
pool agitation are doubtless honest in their | debtors, their subjects. Neither of these 
scheme; but if they were not, and if they | governments offers a good example in 
only sought a pretence for amusing the | finance to the world, although it may be 
people until a nominal Reform Bill were | true that their system of direct taxation 
passed in peace, they could not do any-| is better than the specimens which we 
thing better than they propose. Mr. | enjoy at home, where a man who toils 
Bright and Mr. Cobden will tell the public | hard from morn to even, and through the 
that a great principle is involved in the | night for the support of his family in a 
incident and mode of taxation. They will | respectable manner, and earns two or three 
only tell the truth, leaving still open for | hundred pounds per annum, is rated on the 
discussion the nature of the principle. We | same scale as the person who has an annuity 
shall not discuss that at present, but when | of equal amount from bonds, or the funds, 
Mr. Cobden refers us to the United States | or property. 
for an example of direct taxation, as he did The incident of direct taxation is not 
before at Liverpool, he forgets that not one | always so clear as the Liverpool financial 
cent of the general revenue is raised in the | reformers imagine, or as they say. Asan 
States by direct taxation. If any part of | example, wefind in thecircularof Woollatt, 
the national revenue of the States came | Gard, and Co., Tea-Merchants of London, 
from direct taxes, one dollar here and | for the last month, and bearing date, the 
another there, some reason would exist for | 22nd November, the following ;—‘ The 
the reference ; but there is no part of the | positive certainty of a reduction of tea 
income of the republic derived from that | duty four months hence from 1s. 5d. to 1s. 
source; there is not within its boundaries | in accordance with the literal promise of 
a direct income, personal, or property tax. | the present Chancellor of the i.xchequer, 
We know that in the different cities and | must add to the inconvenience of a de- 
states police-rates, post-rates, road-rates, | ficient supply by the enormous impulse of 
and scholastic taxes are direct. That is | an increased consumption, which such a 
true of Liverpool, alike with New York. | measure of necessity involves.” These 
In both towns, however, these local rates | gentlemen are we assume, corrresponding 
have no connection with the general | with their friends in a business manner 
revenue ; but if they be large, and we are | for business purposes. The inference 
told that they are shockingly large in that | which we should take from their state- 
country, there is nothing but the will of | ment is “ buy teas in bond now, for if you 
the ratepayers to prevent them from | wait until the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
getting equally we athome. Desperate | takes 5d. per lb. from the duty, the price 
extravagance, jobbing and misman in bond will rise.” That was the calcula- 





e- 
ment, have occurred in New York, sie «i ‘tion of tea-merchants at the commence- 


some other places of the Union from the | ment of the present season, and it oye 
neglect of the voters. Extravagance and | to be their reckoning at the close of the 


mismanagement occur in our domestic | year. 


If the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer takes 5d. per lb. from the tax on 
tea, the holders Ht yelimat, to add 24d. 
per lb. to its price in bond. The con- 
sumption of the United Kingdom in 1858 
was eighty-one millions of Ibs. This year 
it is expected to reach eighty-seven mil- 


lions of Ibs. Even eighty-one millions of | 


five-pences come to 


one-half of it is scattered over the con- 
sumers of tea, and the other half goes to 
the growers, importers and merchants, we 
do not see that the nation is to make any 
profit out of that transaction. 

Some parties may say that the consump- 
tion would be increased; but in present 
circumstances the consumption cannot be 
increased because the supply has failed, 
not by the accident of a season, but in the 
current of trade for several years. The 
exportation of tea to British ports from 
China was eleven million Ibs. less in the 
last, than in the previous season, and 
twenty-one million lbs. less than in 1854-5, 
or eleven millions of Ibs. under the 
average of the last five years. 

The stock in the United Kingdom is 
twenty millions, three hundred thousand 
Ibs. less than last year, twenty-six millions, 
three hundred thousand Ibs. less than in 
the preceding year; and thirty-six mil- 
lions, one hundred thousand Ibs. less than 
in the previous season or at November, 
1856. Accordingly at the commencement 
of 1857 common congous sold at 1s. 14d. 
per Ib. and are now worth Is. 34d. 

The consumption cannot be increased 
more rapidly therefore, or soon nothing 
will remain to be consumed in the form 
of tea, but before that time come common 
congous will be worth a couple of shil- 
lings per lb. without duty, and thus the 
consumption will be stopped. At 
present therefore, a reduction of the duty 
on tea could not be useful, for instead of 
half the five pences proposed by Mr. 


Gladstone to be taken from the tax, re- | 


maining in the consumers pockets, they 
would obtain nothing. Give us a Parlia- 
ment representing the people thoroughly, 
and they will employ the resources of the 


country in growing tea on the ranges of | 


Indian mountains, capable of that culti- 
vation profitably ; where their own colo- 
nists may supply any 
a thousand years. 


ey will gladly take 


payment in our manufactures and save the 
Tea requires 


exportation of our silver. 


_more than twelvemonths for its growth, 


unlike wheat; and Mr. Gladstone will 
have a little time before him ere he can 


| profitably repeal the tea duty. 


We refer to this matter only to show 
that more careful inquiries have to be in- 
stituted than any hitherto made, before 


1,687,500; and if | we can decide the incidence of indirect 
this sum is taken from the revenue, and | taxation. 


No rule exists upon the sub- 
ject, and it may fall entirely on the con- 
sumer, entirely on the producer, or partly 
on both, while its result depends upon the 
supply of the article taxed. 

The question of direct or indirect taxes 
chiefly concerns the working classes, accor- 
ding to the promoters of the present move- 
ment, or rather the movement which is to 
be this evening launched at Liverpool. 
Except as a matter of justice, it does not 
concern the middle classes, who are sup- 
posed to be in the middle, and to pay no 
more than their fair proportion of public 
burdens. Why then cannot the working 
classes be allowed an influence in its 
settlement? Why press it on now, when 
only a few valuable weeks intervene be- 
tween us and the meeting of Parliament? 
If the promoters be earnest, honest, and 
zealous Reformers, they should not con- 
fuse the grander and greater movement 
by a minor object. 





Justice in the inci- 
dent of taxation is exactly one of the ob- 
| jects which is sought by seeking a com- 
plete suffrage. The great body of the 
people who are disfranchised at present 
care nothing for Parliamentary Reform, 
except as a means of increasing their in- 
dividual and their national prosperity. 
One mode of accomplishing their object 
will involve a careful and complete in- 
quiry of the operation of direct and in- 
direct taxation ; but the first necessity 18 
a settlement of the persons who are enti- 
tled to make this inquiry. Disfranchised 
persons are entitled only to pay! In all 
states of society they must be a numerous 
class. More than a half of our population 
are females who are not in any great 
numbers preferring a claim to vote. One 
half of the remainder are males under age, 
and nobody asks for them the abstract 





right to vote. Some proportion of the 


| remaining quarter are seamen and soldiers 
in the public service, who are exempt 
sible demand for | 


from voting. The most complete franchise 
hitherto suggested asks for a residential 
qualification, and makes thus a large re- 
duction from the remainder. The presen 
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number of electors is always said to be 
one million. As the same persons are 
entered frequently on the register of differ- 
ent counties and towns, he number of 


electors is really greater than the number | 


of individuals entitled to vote. Our ,Opu- 
lation, if equal to thirty millions, should 
yield over rather than under seven and a 
half millions of votes. The reasons or 
reductions already explained would bring 


the number down to perhaps six millions | 


under a complete suffrage. 


The Ministry are higgling with the | 


nation for a point between the one million 
non-enfranchised and the six millions 
whom we wish to see free. We do not 
blame the leaders of the Ministry, who 
are timid men—knowing that some change 
must be made, and desirous to have the 
smallest addition to their own constitu- 
ency that will pass them out of the diffi- 
culty into smooth water. They have never 
proposed exalted views on the right to 
vote. They only believe in it half and 
half. Lord John Russell considers that 
unenfranchised people are interested per- 
sons who are clients of the electors, and 
to whom the latter are trustees. On that 
account he opposed the ballot, because 
the franchise is a trust. The persons in 
whose behalf it is held are permitted, ac- 
cording to his lordship, the right of seeing 
that they are, or are not cheated, but not 
the right of correcting the evil, if it has 
occurred, or preventing its repetition there- 
after. It isa deplorable satisfaction for 
a man to be entitled to examine accounts 
which concern him, but over which he can 
exercise no other influence. This is Lord 
John Russell’s satisfaction for the unen- 
franchised. He has a belief that somehow 
they are entitled to do something, but it 
must be extra-legal and riotous. Only 
after they have exercised their right of 
superintendence by ag ag or brick- 
bats can they get within the law, and the 
police-oflice, at the same time. On that 
event Sir Richard Bethell, or some other 
representative of justice, takes charge of 
them for expressing disapproval of the 
manner in which their superiors have ad- 
ministered their affairs, under Lord John 
Ruasell’s trust. 

Other members of the Cabinet believe 
that the people will be entitled generally 


to vote in the year 1900. They also are 
half-and-half believers in political recti- 
tude. Not being among the patriots and 
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_ philanthropists who to see good would 
| ive long, they postpone virtue, anxious as 
| they are, not to see good, although desi- 
| rous to live long, until they are free from 
this world. They have a Canaan on earth 
for the people, but not for the present 
generation of them. As great leaders 
| they are satisfied to remain in the wilder 
ness. No desire of their hearts points to 
_ the crossing of the political Jordan. For- 
| ward, except in great circle-travelling 
is not an order that they will ever give. 
For themselves, they design to die on a 
Moabitish mountain, after interring the 
men of this generation at its foot. 
Against this class arguments are of little 
avail, because they: yield to the truth at 
once, and only reficuind with the petition 
‘‘wait until we be dead.” “ The tree of 
perfect liberty” is to grow out of their 
graves. That honour they want, and yet 
they cling to office, power and profit, and 
will not if they can help it, allow their 
contemporaries to see the honour claimed 
by them of using their graves for a good 
i eaiaggs Some of them have done good 
abour in their lives and done it so well 
that the condition which they impose is 
extremely hard. In one sense for the 
public good they could not live and work 
too long; and if they would only improve 
their plan of political reform by including 
themselves in the programme, everybody 
concerned would feel a sensible relief on 
the subject. 

From the Cabinet the public expected 
very little and cannot be Sava greatly, 
or greatly irritated at any shortcomings 
in the fulfilment of their hopes. The 
great world outside is in a condition not 
to be disappointed by them. They were 
supposed to be flexible on a heavy pressure, 
but not to be anxious to bend out of their 
course. Their predecessors were also 
flexible. Mr. Lindsay, and a few other 
members of the Liberal party, resisted 
the fascinations of Willis’s Rooms, in the 
spring time of the year, and supported 
the Derby Government against the “no 
confidence” vote, having ascertained first 
that the Conservative Ministry would 

ive way upon the borough franchise. 

he great majority of Independent 
| Liberals were bound ‘to have provided for 
a better bill from the present Government 
before they replaced them in office. No 
such provision was made. A leap was 
taken in the dark, and yet not altogether 
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in the dark, for the parties were not with- 
out experience. low a section of the 
same class of representatives raise a move- 
ment in favour of the revision of taxes. 
It is hard and uncharitable to charge them 
with a manceuvre to turn the chase, but 
they my be screwed out of the straight 
road by subtler schemers than themselves. 
The result of making anything of this 
financial movement is to make nothing of 
the franchise movement. The people will 
not carry both through, at the same time, 
while under the best financial system that 
can be devised we shall still want reform 
for other purposes, but the latter would 
secure in course of months necessary 1m- 
provements of taxation. 

Waste of space, time, and all that can 
be wasted, would be incurred by repeat- 
ing the arguments for a complete fran- 
chise, and an equalised representation. 
If the position of the productive classes 
be improveable by a revision of taxes, why 
not allow them to aid in that revision ? 
If they are ignorant, as many persons say, 
it is the reason for changing the present 
system, which has failed to educate them. 

wenty-seven years should have changed 
the face of society; and they have not 
been twenty-seven idle years; butstrength 
has been expended on small matters on 
the surface; and sfill we are told that 
there exists the blackness of darkness and 
ignorance in the depths. The financial 
reformers say that millions have been 
wasted in building a navy; and yet our 
naval force is inefficient; and that is a 
good reason for a complete reform of the 
Parliament, who manage by their deputies 
the business of the navy. Other persons 
assure us that improvements cannot be 
obtained in military organisation, because 
the Horse Guards—like a lion, in one 
sense, and as unlike the beast as pos- 
sible in another—are in the way. Then 
let us make a reform that will put them 
out of the way, or make them useful for 
their work. By some strange fatality, the 
nation cannot even build barracks in which 
men can exist under circumstances calcu- 
lated to prolong life. Our barracks are 
palaces of the pest, most expensive nur- 
series of disease and weakness, and a 
complete reform would bring these matters 
under practical management. Agricultu- 
ralists pay £12 or £14 per ton for manure 
from the islands at the end of the seas ; 
and municipal councils consider how they 
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may pay as much for throwing its sub- 
stitute into the domestic seas; and the 
country seems destitute of the engineering 
skill requisite for.a common description of 
work. Public matters certainly haye not 
fallen into the reign of terror, but that of 
jobbing and trickery—not by much a bet- 
ter reign. 

As a means of doing common justice, 
elevating the entire people, if only in self- 
respect, and removing a part of our cog- 
nate evils, nearly every man, and certainly 
all parties, say that there must be a reform 
bill. When they have all said this—and 
they have been all saying it for seven 
years—a large number of men exercise 
their ingenuity to discover how little 
reform will serve for the time. This is a 
miserable policy, and absolutely ungener- 
ous. A complete reform involves the 
right of every male taxpayer, of mature 
age, with a residential qualification, within 
a district, to vote in that district for one 
representative. This is the right; and 
then ingenious men begin to impair and 
pare down the right, saying, “first let the 
man be a rate-payer” but the payment 
of local rates is not the payment of general 
revenue. They give the man a right to 
vote in the disposal of the general revenue 
because he pays local taxes. These two 
affairs have no community of object or 
principle. Enfranchise a man fora direct 
and not for an indirect reason. If the 
propounders of this scheme would look at 
its absurdity, they would see that they 
might as well give a man power to 
interfere in the arrangement of the Advo- 
cates’ Library, because he was a member 
of the College of Surgeons. 

Another party say that the payment of 
rates will not serve as a qualification, but 
the payment of large rates. It is not in 
the rate, but its magnitude, in which vir- 
tue lives. The rate is good in six or eight 
pound doses ; but smaller quantities are 
worthless. This is only the old argument 
that forms the longest Chancery suit in 
the world—Poverty v. Property ; and not 
begging, but honest, independent, sturdy 
poverty ; and not against solid and sub- 
stantial property, but it may be beggared, 
bonded, mortgaged, wasteful property. 
It is ephidale that this suit can endure 
much longer in our own country. 

The vihicetion of rating for rental— 
and we have shown that rating is imprac- 


ticable as a qualification without a new 
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00r-law—is liable to the same objection. 
t has more sense in it, certainly, but it is 
the old case of property v. all besides over 
again in another form. Say what legis- 
lators will on the subject, it is not the man 
whom God made, but the house which 
man made, that is enfranchised. The 
virtue rests in the inanimate material, and 
not in the living mind. What all this 
party propose is, to accept a thing of time, 
and reject a thing of eternity—immortal 
for weal or woe. They say, “ Look at 
this ignorant, intemperate human being, 
and say if he should vote?” But firstly, 
who has made and kept him ignorant and 
intemperate? Of the majority of mankind 
it may be said that they are not inclined 
naturally either to ignorance or intem- 
perance, even by those with whom we 
agree in believing all men prone natur- | 
ally to evil rather than good. As a sta-_ 
tistical matter, however, the majority of | 
the men of this country are neither | 





fer to England and Wales; and they 
prove that Christianity, has nothing to 
lose by appealing to the people. Many 
systems may be overthrown in this coun- 
try by a reformed Parliament ; but if 
the new house represent the people, 
Christianity will have nothing to fear 
from legislation. 

We have no objections to offer against 
many personal and political qualifications. 
It was thought that residence within a 
district was necessary, and residence was 
adopted cheerfully by all Radical Refor- 
mers. Criminals and paupers it was said 
should be excluded, and although pauper- 
ism per se is not criminal, yet nobody 
sought to include these classes. 

One gentleman suggests that the age 
of voters should be carried up by some 
years. The proposal applicable .to all 
classes is offensive to none. He names 
forty-four years as his limit, but it is 


rather far from twenty-one, although if a 


drunkards nor altogether ignorant. Either | large portion of society deemed a change 


of these classes form only a small propor- 
tion of the population. After adding to 
the drunkards the ignorant men who are 
not also intemperate, only a small number 
of dangerous persons would be found in 
any poll—a great number in one sense, 
but small as contrasted with the millions 





of voters. 

Infidelity is another point that alarms 
some peo  & and although no legislature 
is entitled to deprive a man of civil rights 
because he owns a bad creed, or none, and 
is an object of pity, therefore ; yet it is a 
consolation to believe, for two reasons, 
that the infidel party are not numerous. 
There are two classes of them—the active 
and the passive. The latter are careless 
people, of whom the great majority are 
overwrought. With a little better ar- 
ranged Saturday afternoons, three-fourths 
of them would be in chapel or church on 
Sunday, and make it Sabbath, Under a 
fair representation of the people, Saturday 
afternoon will be taken in charge, and 
that will provide for Sabbath. 

We have read statistics by Mr. Hume, 
of Liverpool, founded on Mr. Mann’s 
figures ; and by Mr. Mann, founded —_ 
his own returns. The former makes 
somewhere near to thirteen millions as 
the attendants on Protestant worship in 
dissenting and established places of meet- 
ing; while the latter takes the number 
down by two millions. These figures re- 





to twenty-five or thirty years necessary, 
we know not that to the former many 
objections would be made. 
Twelve years since, as has been previ- 
ously stated, we suggested, as others had 
suggested before us, a knowledge qualifi- 
‘ation. It was simple, ere. A. only 
reading and writing, and reading may be 
struck out. If any man cannot copy 
legibly his claim to vote, he should be re- 
turned to school. Towards this restrice- 
tion we have no other objection to urge 
than the feeling that it would apply to 
only a small number of persons. The igno- 
rant portion of society can never turn a 
post, especially as they will generally go 
with shrewd neighbours whom they trust. 
We are unable to contemplate an agita- 
tion by persons who cannot write, to elect 
representatives who cannot write, for the 
purpose of suppressing education, on the 
principle of the old Earl Douglas, the 
friend of Marmion, who thus determined, 
in his own family, to prevent forgery. 
Although we have no reason to dread 
the influence of classes who cannot write, 
yet for their own sake some condition in 
respect of ——— might be made. 
The Australians, in consideration of the 
number of ignorant persons who emigrated 
to their colony from the old land; gave a 
fair notice to electors that if by a given 
date they could not write, their names 
would be seratched out of the registry. 
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Perhaps our more ignorant classes might 


be put on warning. Either that, or any 


other means which will not infringe the 


personal rights, might be adopted with- | 


out great op sition. 

Next the drunkards are objected to, but 
no man is to be branded with the crime 
until it has been proved. Let the law 
punish drunkenness, and record its tran- 
sactions, and few will oppose any rule to 
carry with the sentence of criminal courts 
deprivation from civil rights for a time. 

No agitator could proceed more gently 
than we have done. We resign every- 
thing except the personal right. Restric- 
tions applicable to all will not be opposed. 
Schemes of qualification applicable to all 
will not be resisted. If education in a 
reasonable quantity be required from 
electors, we make no objections to the 
supply of that want. If morality be 
deemed necessary we invite the authorities 
to bring the law square with morality ; and 
punish the law breakers among other 
matters, with the suspension of civil rights. 

Will the nervous and the timorous in- 
vestigate the other side? The Ministry 
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world ? What ambition, what anarchy, 
what schemes of adventurers could be 
more mischievous than this system of 
buying men, and degrading men beneath 
their own contempt, to gain seats in Par- 
liament for the rich ? Who can feel amaze- 
ment that our freedom, our independence, 
the lives of many, the property of all are 
said to be endangered by past apathy, 


and neglect, when the men who should 
care for these matters buy their places, 





propose, and one class of extreme Liberals | 


suggest, to qualify bricks and mortar, lime 
and stones. Do they inquire whether the 
occupier keeps sober steadily ? Do they 
wrovide for his capability to write? Are 
intelligence and property to be alone 
represented under their system? Are 
they alone now represented? The ex- 
aminations into the election contests for 
Gloucester and Wakefield supply the 
answers. The expenses attending all elec- 
tions at present are the replies. When 
men so respectable and rich as the gentle- 
men involved in these proceedings bribe 
by their agents, and by their agents buying 
consciences in the market, and run false- 
hood to a high premium, is it possible that 
the character and principles of the nation 
are out of danger? When by such men 
in Gloucester and Wakefield such things 
are paid for; by what agency; what 
bribery ; what amount of corruption ; 
what depth of degradation do more un- 





principled men earn their right to sit in- 


that assembly, whose members, more than 
any other men on earth, have influence 
over all objects whatever that affect the 


question, because the dut 
can never again be disc 


secular and spiritual well-being of the | 


and constituencies permit the House of 
Commons to be converted into a club, 
with an entrance fee of four or five thou- 
sand pounds ! 

Mr. Disraeli writes that the Derby 
Government, yielding to public opinion, 
decided to enlarge their Reform Bill. All 
goveraments in this country yield to the 
ull, honest, and steady expression of pub- 
lic opinion. The people have always the 
rejection of any Reform Bill in their own 
hands. If they claim the right measure, 
they will obtain that right measure at an 
early time. The apathy of leaders need 
not dishearten them, for a nation in 
earnest never waited long for leaders. If 
intelligent men discharge their duty in 
their localities, as we believe it was dis- 
charged in Glssgow and Newcastle last 
winter, they will accomplish their object, 
place all the institutions of the empire on 
a broad and firm foundation, and astonish 
timorous statesmen by the accomplish- 
ment of immense benefits to many, with 
injury to none, but justice to all, and not 
the least part of it the justice of being 
trusted. 

The representative institutions of the 
country cannot be amended annually, and 
we are therefore now on the eve of a great 
event in representation. The next Re- 
form Bill will continue probably the law 
of the land for twenty years. Many there- 
fore who look for complete reform, and yet 
omit any exertions in its favour to a 
future hour, postpone them for life. 
Finance may be revised in 1861 or 1862, 
but reform once achieved nominally or 
really will stand for a generation. This 
is the fact that gives to the emergency an 
interest which cannot centre round another 
needed now 

ed by the 
majority of living men. 
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INSCRIBED TO ALEXANDER SMITH, AUTHOR OF “A LIFE DRAMA,” BTC.. 


I. 
Stune with mysterious care and restless pain, 

The world rolls round me full of noise and strife, 
Racking what is not loss to dubious gain ; 

I live apart my self-fulfilling life, 

Serenely happy, breathing golden air, 

Unvext by these dark storms of dread and care. 
II. 

The tumult whirls for ever to and fro: 

I see it all in vision,—strangely wild 
Aud incoherent, yet by some rich glow 

Of vigour, thought, and passion, reconciled ; 
Its mystery, also, wherein dreams Delight, 

Brings dear old friends, though dimly, back to sight. 
IIT. 
O happy, honoured soul! whom God did call 

To Life’s Imperial Banquet, as a guest 
Greeted with gladness in its lofty Hall ; 

Bathed clean and cool—sprinkled with odours— 

drest 
In fair white folds of free and flowing grace, 
The festal saiment of the happy place. 
IV. 
Who thei is couched ‘midst wise and valiant friends, 

{n place of honour near the glorious throne 
Wherefrom the Host such kingly welcome sends, 

That all may feel his treasures all their own ; 
And who is further gifted to divine 
The subtlest fragrance of the fruit and wine. 

v. 
Is it not strange ?—I could more fitly tell 

Such woes of men as I may often dream, 
Than this great happiness I feel so well ; 

Which is in truth profounder than they seem, 
And which abides for ever, pure and deep, 
Beneath all dreams, of wakefulness and sleep. 

VI. 
For this whole world so vast and complicate, 

With every being nourished on its breast, 
With all its mighty workings out of Fate, 

With that one Soul in all its life exprest, 

Must surely all be mine, aud mine alone ; 
Its power and joy are so indeed my own. 
Vil. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, float for aye, 

Weaving continually their wondrous robe 
Of purple Night inwrought with golden Day 

About the Earth, whose calm and mighty glube 
Through all the world—strewn ether crystalline 
Is floating ever round the sun divine. 

VIIt. 
The faint voluptuous trance of Summer’s noon, 

Young Spring's blithe tenderness all green and 

fair, 
The golden wealth of quiet Autumn boon, 

The star-keen life of Winter glittering bare, 
Circle harmonious beauty and delight, 

And proffer all their treasures as my right, 





Ix. 
The birds rejoice in singing for my joy, 
And shaking sunshine through the clustered 
leaves, 
A brain which never plotteth them annoy, 
A heart which lovesthem, and theirinjury grieves, 
Swift bird and beast and jewelled insect free 
Fall well can trust,—one brotherhood are we. 
. 
The flowers all-love me, and the trees befriend ; 
Lily and rose are eager to impart 
By colour, fragrance, or some perfect bend, 
Delicious secrets that surprise my heart ; 
I muse beneath the forests, and they are 
With all their many tongues oracular. 
XI. 
Snow-vested mountains mighty and austere 
Invoke me—Climb us from thy lowly home, 
And we will be thine altars ; offer here, . 
From our pure silence to yon naked dome, 
Thy sacrificial thoughts, in breathless awe 
And adoration of Eternal Law. 
XU, 
And ever still old Ocean murmurs me— 
Come forth and love our heritage, my child ; 
Safe cherished on my bosom shalt thou be, 
In death-sweet calms, in tempests dark and wild ; 
Cadence of moonlit waves and mid-sea moan 
Shall dower thy voice with many a mystic tone. 
xu. 
O vaulted sky —O bounteous land and sea— 
O perfect World, the palace and the shrine 
Of infinite beauty, truth, and mystery, 
That flood the soul with yearning bliss divine, 
Till it dissolves in their too-glorious might, 
As some frail cloud beset with noon’s whole light. 
XIV. 
The Banquet hall is noble, and its wine 
A nectar worthy of Olympian lyres ; 
Solemn and sacred towers the ancient Shrine, 
With stars immortal for its altar fires ; 
But Shriue and Palace are scarce-noted things 
Where all the guests and worshippers are kings. 
xv. 
Imperial all; each freer than the sun 
Doth live and move, supreme, self-centred, sole ; 
And yet they are my people, everyone ; 
My life, my heart and brain, is in the whole ; 
Their hopes, shames, woes, joys, virtues, sins, 
despairs,— 
Their fall-orbed life is mine no less than theirs. 
xvi. 
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xvit, 
The deep complacency of subtle skill 
In ravelled games, though winning wins a loss ; 
The drear perversity by which one’s will, 
With wretched consciousness, persists to cross 
His own best good, his dearest friends’ best prayers, 
Devouring sullenly their generous cares. 


XVIII. 
The fogs of fear, through which their fellows 
loom 
As threat’ning monsters, and the firm earth 
yields ; 
The mists of hope and love-faith, which illume 
With golden strang-ness their poor homes and 
fields : 
The sophistries of passion-moulded thought, 
By which they use to make I would I ought : 


xIXx. 
Free childhood’s life, so rich it needs not ask 
Poor thought to jastify its fl»wer-fresh grace ; 
Youth’s yearning tumult, when the constant mask 
Seems falling first from Nature’s glorious face ; 
The infinite joy and sadness of its strife 
To probe the awful secrets of our life : 
XX. 
The firm, deliberate strength of manhood’s prime, 
Appraising well the world—its smiles and 
frowns ; 
Yet for the spoils and triumphs of this time 
Ceding the heirship of eternal crowns : 
Old age, with Heaven's first rays upon its brow, 
Yet clinging feebly to the worn-out now : 


XXxI. 
His spirit, who from action will refrain 
In plenitude of comprehensive thought ; 
And his, who keepeth every nerve astrain 
In constant labour, hope and fear distraught, 
(In thought’s pure ether float all worlds of life— 
The cold eye sees, warm being lives through strife) : 


XXII. 
Those eagle-spirits, native tothe skies, 
Who drink the sun’s bare splendour, and contemn 
Such painted clouds as unennobled eyes 
Must interpose between his shine and then — 
The veils and imageries through which their sense 
Alone can bear the formless light intense. 


XXIII. 

(But suns shine spheric to the eagle-eye, 

Though formless to the howlet sight when bare) : 
The soul opprest with its humanity, 

Which must have God’s most personal love and 

care ; 

The self-lawed souls, which need not supplicate, 
Feeling themselves divine, and peers of Fate : 


XXIV. 
All—all are mine—How glorious is the Stage ? 
Imperious Doom, unvanquishable Will, 
Throughout the drama constant battle wage ; 
The plot evolves with tangled good and ill ; 
The passions overflood the shores of Time ; 
With Ged the full solution waits sublime. 
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XXV. 
If I so much contemplate all the scene 
As if to pleasure me the whole were wrought, 
I gaze upon the actors great and mean 
With reverent love and unaccusive thought ; 
Their wails and curses are mie own, no less 
Than their most tranquil strains of nobleness. 


XXVI. 
And yet—how ever gracious is my dower ; 
Whose noontide bliss consumes its first alloy, 
Whose midnight woe by some celestial power 
Enkindles purest stars of solemn joy : 
My lover glows—the world is all June bowers, 
My widower weeps—the tears rain April showers. 


XXVII. 
For I must sing of all I feel and know; 
Waiting as Memnon passive near the palms 
Until the heavenly light doth dawn and grow 
And thrill my silence into raptured psalms, 
From unknown realms the wind streams sad or gay ; 
The trees give voice responsive to its sway. 


XXVIII. 


For I must sing—of mountains, deserts, seas, 
Of rivers ever flowing, ever flowing ; 
Of beasts and birds, of grass and flowers and trees 
For ever fading and for ever growing ; 
Of calm and storm, of night, and eve, and noon ; 
Of boundless space, and sun, and stars, and moon ; 


XXIX. 


And of the mystic sympathies that bind 

All creatures with their wondrous dwelliag-place; 
And of the perfect Unity enshrined 

And omnipresent throughout time and space, 
Alike informing with its full control 
The dust, the stars, the worm, the human soul ; 


xXx, 


And most supremely of my human kin— 
Their thoughts and deeds, their valours and 
their fears, 
Their griefs and joys, their virtues and their sin, 
Their feasts and wars, their cradles and their 
biers ; 
Their temples, dungeons, homes, and ships, and 
marts ; 
The intuitions of their brains and hearts. 


XxX", 


In all their Faiths and sacraments I see 

Celestial features through the earthly veil, 
In all their dreams some deep reality, 

In all their structures beams which cannot fail, 
In all their thoughts some truth which doth inspire, 
In all their passions sparks of quenchless fire. 


XXXII. 
For, singing, in all thoughts I glimpse the law 
Ineffable, eternal, veiled behind ; 
And robe it in grand verse-folds, dark with awe: 
And, singing, in all passions I must find 
New secrets more impassioned—crowning them 
With golden words, a fulgent diadem. 
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XXXIII. 

So, heartless gibes of infidel mistrust, 

And quibblings spun by some poor wretch to 

snare 

His conscience into sanction of his lust, 

Or drug it into cowardly despair, 
Come forth from me the universal Nay 
That limits all our Life’s triumphant Yea. 


XXXIV. 
So, softest sighings of a maiden’s heart 
When Love’s young fingers tremble o’er the 
chords, 


Thrill through my soul with their delicious smart, | 


And fly abroad from me new-winged with words | 
So bright and beautiful, and swift to soar, 
That all must love them now and evermore. 


XXXV. 
I sing, I sing, rejoicing in the singing ; 
And men all Jove me for my songs so sweet, 
Even as they love the joyous lark upwinging 
And singing loud his joy the sun to greet : 
O happiest fate, to win all love and blessing 
For that whose own delight is past expressing ! 


XXXVI. 
Are men, in truth, not joyous, clear, and whole, 
But lofty strains through broken lyres eageest f 
My frame is all attunéd to my soul, 
My limbs rejoice'to do my mind’s behest : 
To wander through the wide realm many a day, 
As free as thoughts that wander every way : 


XXXVII. 
To climb the mountain brow through moonlit 
gloom, 

With vigorous breathing of its lonely air, 

And watch the trancéd dawn from out its tomb 

To perfect resurrection waking there : 

To revel through tlie storm, when fire and rain 

And thunder make a man all heart and brain : 
XXXVII. 

To pierce the secret Leart of mighty woods, 

Where our great Mother coucheth grand and | 

dim ; 
Aud, baring her full breast in solitudes, 

Suckles each child as if she had but bin— 
With that same milk, magnificent and bold, 
Whence Gods and Titans drew their strength of 

old: 











XXXIX. 
To plunge away from earth on lonely shores, 


And breast the green sea surges foaming strong, 


Free as an eagle when it sways and soars 
The billows of the tempest sea among : 
To sail alone the deep, past rocks and caves, 
From isle to isle each sole amidst the waves : 
XL. 
To row adown great rivers from their rills, 
Gliding through dawn and eve and noon and 
night, 
Winding between the patient woods and hills, 
Through broad green meadows, fields, and gardens 
bright, 
| Past homesteads each sole, sacred as a star 


_ Gleaming through clustered foliage near and far : 


XLI. 
Past peaceful hamlets loosely gathered round 
Their spires still pointing from the graves to 
God ; 
Past rich and mighty cities far renowned, 
So over-charged with life the soul is awed 
To think but of their massed intensity ; 
And so into the all-encircling sea. 
XLII. 
How the rich days of life and joy and light, 
The unregretful, unforeboding days, 
Usher me gently into solemn night ; 
Then sleep ber spell divine upon me lays, 
And I am tranced and fed with perfect rest, 
Or wander far through dreamland, fancy blest! 
XLII. 
Then, when the night’s dusk curtains are with- 
drawn, 
And Sleep dissolves her spell of mysteries, 
With what eternal freshness each new dawn 
Greets me with fair and golden promises ! 
While, born anew and young with day's new 
birth, 
I bear the lark sing out my buoyant mirth. 
XLIV. 


So rich and proud is life: And what is death ? 


The tranquil slumbers dear and strange and 
boon 
That feed at whiles our waking being’s breath ; 
The solemn midnigbt of this glorious noon, 
With countless distant spheres, and each a sun, 
Revealed harmonious with our daily one. 
Crepuscuvs. 


“MY PARLIAMENTARY FRIEND.” 


I am a poor law student, living up three pair of 
stairs, in what is called a “sky parlour,” in one 
of those time-honoured Inns of Court sacred to the 
’ theory and practice of the law, and abounding in 
side draughts, unwholesome exhalations, and the 
thousand and one inconveniences to which antique 
edifices of this kind seem to be peculiarly subject. 
As anything so uninteresting as a law student’s 
abode would not be worth printer’s ink or reader’s 
patience, I propose to speak of other matters ; 





and, like gossips when facts for scandal at home 
are almost exhausted, to look into the life of my 
friends and acquaintances. And, imprimis, this 
present writer bas in his time had some very queer 

uaintasces. “ Naturally enough,” says a sub- 
scriber,—“ misfortune makes a man acquainted 


-with strange bed-fellows.” But, let me assure 


you, misfortune aud my parliamentary frieud are 
two separate things. Misfortune did not make me 


acquainted with Felix Rottenboroug), Esq., Par- 
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number of said street immaterial. 


And here I would remark that whosoever thinks | 
that he or she, under the name and style aforesaid, | 


can pitch upen the gentleman referred to, will 


waste time egregiously—for gentlemen like Mr. | 


Rottenborough, after the manner of many social 
pestilences, ‘‘ walk in darkness.’” And a very 
convenient darkness, too, is the title of Parliamen- 
tary Agent. What does it mean? I, for one, 
don’t exactly know. True, I have known many 
Protean gentlemen bearing that appellation, who, 
for a consideration, were ready to provide directors 
for a bubble company, M.P.’s for an Irish borough, 
or an Irish borough for would-be M.P.’s—men 
with more money than wit—with equal celerity 
and unscrupulousness. These men are, they say 
themselves, Parliamentary Agents—a term deli- 
ciously vague, as was the address of that ingenious 
railway “stag” in °45, who lived in Scotland and 
dated from Westminster. Such an one, then, was 
my Parliamentary Friend. 

To begin from the beginning, and describe the 
birth, parentage, and bringing up of the illustrious 
Rottenborough. No one who now sees that great 
man, resplendent, like the legendary Dinah beloved 
by the ill-fated Villikins, “in gorgeous array,’’ 
with a gold chain thick as an alderman’s, and per- 
haps as honestly come by ; with shirt front elabo- 
rate in pattern as that of the wooden-headed dummy 
who turns round eternally, by a clockwork con-- 
trivance, in the windows of certain cheap shirt 
shops; and with the ¢out ensgmb/e of a well-to-do 
gentleman, would believe that Felix Rottenborough, 
Esq., of Asterisk Street, Westminster, 8.W., was 
once, perchance, a ragged little boy, playing at 
duck and drake the livelong day, by the side of the 
harbour of one of Ireland’s greatest seaports. And 
yet, from what small beginnings may greatness 
rise! Our great man’s father was nothing more 
than a peripatetic vendor of cheap fish, and lo! 
his son keepeth his carriage, hath the exérée of the 
clubs, noddeth familiarly in Pall Mall to Tory 
baronets—not that he himself is of any particular 
line of politics—and taketh real, living, roaring 
Irish senatorial lions by the button, calling them 
“old boy,” and “Charlie.” Whence cometh all 
this? Listen. 

The education of the young Felix devolved upon 
one of those instructors of youth paid by the parish 
to administer homeeopathic doses of learning to the 
children of the poor. As space and time are ob- 
jects just now, I must reluctantly pass over his 
early years in a cursory manner, only premising 
that, alter many lucky escapes from starvation, the 
young Felix became errand boy, and then clerk, 
in a lawyer's office; and there, I suppose, he ac- 
quired that knowledge of the world in general, and 
of the more disreputable order of human nature in 
particular, which has stood him in good stead 
during his eventful life. His master had much to 
do with election matters, and a great deal of “ palm 
oil”—as bribes are commonly termed by low peo- 
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liamentary Agent, Aasterisk-street, Westminster, | ple, who cannot appreciate the beautics of a system 

















whereunder votes are sold like any other article of 
commerce—passed through his fingers. And so, 
day by day, and step by step, Felix began to be 
initiated into the mysteries of electioncering life. 
In his boyhood he thought that an M.P.’s was a 
proud position, involving great legislative wisdom, 
and only attainable by years of probity and good 
service to the community; but under tbe able 
tuition of his master, he speedily slipped the slough 
of prejudice, and a very efficient clerk became Felix 
Rottenborough. He next became a gentleman's 
steward, then a London betting man, then an in- 
solvent, then a prisoner for debt, then a commission 
agent, then an editor of a rabidly Conservative 
organ, then a lecturer on political economy, then— 
I pause out of breath, and proceed to speak of the | 
great “‘ present tense.” 

I was not always a gentleman, trusting to ac- 
cident and a goose quill for bread and cheese, or 
I might have missed the acquaintance of my illus- 
trious friend. My father all his life had a great 
partiality for politics and port wine, and at one 
time his house was the resort of many bibulous 
M.P.’s, who loved to talk politics over wine and 
walnuts. At my father’s table, then, I first saw 
Felix Rottenborough. He had come there by 
special invitation, to meet a lisping young Guards- 
map, whose mamma wished him to go into Parlia- 
ment, and who was willing to pay. From that 
time forth, whether from principle or interest, my 
father seemed to take special pleasure in the society 
of Rottenborough; and I noticed at that time that 
more of my father’s friends got into Parliament 
than I should have thought likely—for most of 
them, I grieve to say, with all due deference to 
paternal taste, were but sad dogs after all. Thus, 
the pious, dissenting town of X returned to 
Parliament, as one of its members, the notorious 
Sir Frederick Highflyer, who placarded himself as 
a gentleman of “ well-known liberal opinions’’ on 
every pothouse window of the town. How was 
this, oh, sleek and smug free and independent 
electors? Jknow; so does Felix Rottenborough, 
Esq. 

Ahout a fortnight after one of the then M.P.’s 
for X accepted the Stewardship of the Chil- 
tern hundreds—what a snug little berth that must 
be! nothing to do, and nothing to receive for it— 
two figures, as G. P. R. James hath it always and 
everywhere, might have been seen sitting under 
the mahogany of my father in Blank Street, Pic- 
cadilly. One was Rottenborough, and the other 
Sir Frederick Highflyer—who wanted to get into 
Parliament, and had a good balance at his banker’s. 
Shortly afterwards they were juined by a third: 
party—Mr. Sharpatlaw, a local attorney, who kuew 
“the weight and price of every elector in X “ 
What that price was Sir Frederick soon found out, 
and then and there the bargain was struck. Three 
thousand pounds to be deposited in the Joint- 
Stock Bank in the joint names of Rottenborough, 
the said local attorney, and my father—who was 
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the baronet’s adviser. Five hundred pounds were 
to be paid to the local attorney on candidate’s 
return ; five hundred to Rottenborough; and two 
hundred to ‘‘a dark man,” whose name did not 
transpire, but who performed the business of the 
“gentleman from London,” or “ the man in the 
moon,” or “the stranger,” at Wakefield. The 
balance defrayed expenses. And the seat was not 
so dear, after all, considering that Sir Frederick 
was a notorious profligate, that the town was said 
to be composed of religious and respectable electors, 
and that the other candidate was a gentleman in 
every sense fitted for the position of M.P., while 
Sir Frederick had only the pecuniary fitness. 
However, Sir Frederick was returned, and the next 
week backed the Brighton Bulldog against the 
Paddington Pummeller at a prize fight; while the 
other candidate sunk into obscurity, after paying 
his expenses with a mournful heart. 

In a Strand tavern are seated Rottenborough, 
another “ dark man,” who was to introduce a can- 
didate, aud this present writer—who went to see 
what he could, partly from curiosity, and partly 
because he wished to see how the present system 
of returning membcrs to Parliament works, when 
men of taleut and enterprise, like Felix, pull the 
wires. 
The eminent “ dark-man,” at the time I entered 
the parlour of the “ Bear with Three Claws,’’ was 
engaged in the intellectual occupation of smoking 
a long clay pipe, and imparting the flavour of citric 
acid, from a very scedy-looking Jemon, to a vile 
compound of “Cream of the Valley” and hot 
water. To what trifling occupations can truly 
great minds unbend themselves! Before him, on 
the stained and somewhat dirty table, lay a large 
note book, ruled in commercial style, while vis-a-vis 
sat the immortal Rottenborough, who had a nice 
little borough to dispose of for the small sum of 
cight hundred pounds, which was to clear all ex- 
penses, and return the candidate beyond all ques- 
tion. Boroughs, you see, like cil, flour, or cotton, 
are not always “firm” in the market, but occasion- 
ally “move off slowly, at prices quoted,” as the 
trade’circulars say. ‘Ihe borough in question had 
not so enviable a reputation as my Parliamentary 
Friend averred. Its last unsuccessful candidate 
had narrowly escaped an ignominious death by the 
infliction of dead cats, cabbage stalks, rotten eggs, 
and other missiles playfully hurled at his head by 
the practically facetious electors and non-electors 
of opposite political bias, And the returned can- 
didate had lost his seat—through the bungling aud 
injudicious distribution of “ palm oil” on the part 
of his “dark man’’—at the hands of an election 
committee of the House of Commons. And so 
my Parliamentary Friend was obliged to cast aside 
his dignity, and associate with vulgar fellows, to 
get a candidate to suit him. 

And a very valgar fellow was the candidate, too. 
Captain Adolphus Robinson (regiment not named, 
but believed to be imaginary), as he styled himself, 
on a very thin and very highly enamelled card—I 





wonder if a double volume of the “Army List” 
would hold the names of half the captains that one 
meets in London—was a gentleman of flashy ap- 
pearance, with a decided tendency to break out 
into staring jewellery on every portion of his attire 
where it could possibly be exhibited, with a fierce- 
looking moustache to match his red hair, and an 
air of fashion modelled on the tailor’s books, and 
nowhere discernible in good society. His 
might be forty—for he had, as he blandly informed 
us, without being asked for the information, “ sat 
up more nights than days, when in the army’’— 
and was ouly twenty-eight. His property con- 
sisted principally, he said, of land in the West 
Indies, and, as a man having some stake in or out 
of .the country, he wished to write M.P. after his 
name. His manners were turfy, and his tastes 
Bacchanalian. Mr. Rottenborough was delighted 
to make his acquaintance, and, as he politely said, 
was “ proud to have the honour of introducing to 
the Lower House a gentleman who bade fair to be 
a distinguished senator.” Then business proceeded. 
The sum required, eight hundred pounds, was 
nomed, agreed to, and the captain requested by 
Rottenborough to pay it into a certain bank, as 
aforetime, but ia the joint names of himself and 
the “dark mau,’’ and the return of Captain 
Adolplius Robinson should then be certain. And 
the eight huudred pounds—which same did rather 
surprise me—actually was paid into the certain bank 
by the gallant captain, as agreed on. And thereby 
hangs a tale. 

A short time afterwards the little town of Z. 
was thrown into a high state of excitement by the 
arrival at the head hotel, ‘“ The Marquis of Car- 
rabas’ Arms,’”’ of Captain Ado!phus Robinson, 
with the ‘‘dark man,” before mentioned, and the 
great Mr. Rottenborough, from London. Bills 
three feet high had previously announced the 
captain’s intention of contesting the election of 
that borough with another captain, members of 
whose family had long represeuted it. Flaming 
placards set forth in gigantic type the political 
opinions of the new candidate ; who, it seemed, was 
ready to vote for anything and everything the 
electors liked, if they would only pat him in a 
position so to do. Charming flexibility of political 
ethics, thought Mr. Rottenborough, with a dry 
smile. 

And then, over a bottle of highly-brandied port, 
the trio discussed the electioneering campaign. 
Next morning the “ dark man’s’’ work began in 
good earnest. It was much the seme so far at Z. 
as at Wakefield; only rather cheaper work. Mean. 
while the opposing candidate was not idle. Squibs 
were freely circulated, and those funny personal 
allusions, so refreshipg at election times, freel 
indulged in. Captain Vere was by the Robinsoni 
denounced on dead walls as “a bloated aristocrat ;” 
and Captain Robinson, by the other side, termed in 
like manner anything but a gentleman. Moreover, 
the borough was thought a “close one,” which 


is a mistake; where Rottenborough is engaged. 
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The Vere party went to work a little at bribery, 
but thought their man’s seat so secure, that they 
wished to spare the needless outlay. Our “ dark 
man ” was busy everywhere with his canvas bag. 
Never had that gentleman and his worthy coadjator 
worked so hard at an election for so little money ; 
but gallantly they stuck to their man, and were 
almost confident of success, when an unlucky inci- 
dent turned the tables on Captain Adolphus Robin- 
son, the independent candidate. 

That gentleman, under the auspices of a com- 
mittee of red-hot politicians of Z., was one night 
in the large rocm of “ The Marquis of Carrabas’ 
Arms,” addressing the electors—silver tongued 
Felix acting as prompter—and had got as far as— 

“ Gentlemen—ahem—it is with feelings of the 
deepest gratitude [loud cheers, and cries of ‘‘ Go 
it!’’] that I stand before you this evening to 
return you my heartfelt thanks [an encouraging 
“Good!” from prompter] for the kind promises of 
support I have everywhere received this evening— 
ahem. All unworthy as I know I am [loud cries 
of “‘No!—no!” from several electors who had 
that morning had some conversation with the 
“dark man’’}] to represent so distinguished a 
borough as Z., I nevertheless feel assured that, in 
place of a more worthy candidate—and Ae has, 1 
know, yet to appear—in returning me to Parlia- 
ment, you will have an honest, independent, hard- 
working member—one whose principle it will be 
[prompter hard at work] to represent honest in- 
dustry and those independent electors who, in 
defiance of the corrupt igfluences of a bloated 
aristocrat, will return me as their member, less, 
perhaps, for my own merils [prompter again busy] 
than to show to the world that freedom of election 
is not to be controlled by the will of one party, 
and that—ahem—and that—[handkerchief in re- 
quisitfon, and prompter hoarse with whispering] in 
the words of one of our own poets, “ Britons 
{cheers|—Britons,  say—never, never [terrific 
cheering] will be slaves!’’ [Cheering for ten 
minutes, and then repeated with variations. ] 

The orator had proceeded thus far triumphantly, 
and had sunk back into his chair in a graceful 
attitude of exhaustion, when a little man of 
decidedly loose appearance was seen advancing to 
the table, with the evident intention of addressing 
the candidate, who, hastily apvlogising to his 
friends for the interruption, beckoned the intruder 
to the back of the platform, when something like 
the following conversation ensued :— 

Little Man: “I say, captain, you know I am 
very hard up. Avd I kuow a thing or two about 
you, which it may be worth your while to pay me 
to keep quiet. What’s the figure, then, you'll 
stand? 1 don’t want to be hard upon an old 
friend.” 

Here the captaiu changed colour, and clenched 
his fists almost unconsciously. 

“ But,” continued the little man, ‘* business is 
business—tin I want, and tin I'll have—or you'll 
never sit for Z. 0 sure as your name’s”— 
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“ Hush !” said the agonised canditate. 

“Well, you know, Jem is outside; you remem- 
ber the day we ‘ did’ Charley Chester out of the 
little thousand at “‘ Chicken Hazard,”’ not a hundred 
miles from here. You got away—you changed your 
name—but I and poor Jem were tried for con- 
spiracy, you know, and unless you come down 
handsomely I’ll spoil your game here.’’ 

The Captain turned paler. He was considering 
the matter. He knew his man’s utterly unscru- 
pulous character, and his presence of mind entirely 
forsook him. He was actually standing for Z.- 
under a false name—and he gasped out in a hoarse 
whisper— 

“T’ll give you a hundred pound down to leave 
this place ; I cannot do more, the rest is bespoke.” 
“ Gammon, Mr. Gilliver,’’ was the curt reply. 

“TI cannot do more, I really cannot. Will the 
hundred do ?”’ 

“No,” replied the little man with a malevolent 
smile; “but I'll give you till to-morrow night to 
pay £250; if not, then your game’s up in Z. you 
know.”’ 

The next morning Captain Adolphus Robinson, 
the independent candidate, bade “a long farewell 
to all his greatness” and the borough of Z. simul- 
taneously by the first train to London, and after a 
futile search Rottenborough was obliged to an- 
nounce that Captain Kobinson, not wishing to 
disturb the peace of the borough, had left the field. 
And so some £400 were wasted in bribing the 
electors, which had been provided as stated by 
Robinson’s—(real name Gilliver)—aunt, and Cap- 
tain Vere was duly returned. The machinations 
of Mr. Rottenborough and ‘‘the dark man” were 
for once defeated by the little man. And they 
returned to London and amicably divided the 
spoil. Capt. Adolphus Robinson, alias John Gilliver, 
went abroad for the benefit of his health and now 
transacts business as the proprietor of a Faro 
table in one of the German Duchies. And this 
is the story of Z. election. It hurt my parlia- 
mentary friend very much. He is growing old, 
his whiskers once so Juxuriant are fast falling into 
gray, the crow’s feet uuder his eyes proclaim that 
even Felix Rottenborough ages like other men, 
and the world soon may mourn his loss. A wind- 
fall was once fortunately sunk by him in an 
annuity, and he lives in furnished lodgings near 
St. James’s. He nevertheless, though a West-end 
lounger, and a member of two or three good clubs 
withal, will occasionally condescend to mount 
three pair of stairs, and rap upcn my “oak” with 
his gold-headed cane, Whereupon being admitted 
he will spend the evening in conversation, smoking 
a long pipe very contentedly, and fighting his 
electioneering battles over again at my fireside. 
And I am sure that people with high reputations 
for stern political integrity, whose dirty work is 
done by deputy, they themselves of course know- 
ing nothing about it, under the present evil sys- 
tem are far worse men than the agent—My 
Parliamentary Friend, 











THE ANCLENT CHURCH.* 


Tue public have recently obtaiacd from Presbyte- 
rian divines several most important contributions 
to theological literature, and, from whatever cause, 
they appear to have become the more active class 
among the different sections of the church general 
in the production of religious works. Dr. Cum- 
ming’s books have, at least, the merit of being 
popular and practical in many respects, although 
partly expositions of a speculative school ; and Dr. 
Killen is a representative of a very different sec- 
tion. Two authors of more diverse qualities, 
belonging to the same general division in theology, 
although of different sections, could scarcely be 
named. Dr. Killen has been Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in the Irish Presbyterian Church 
for probably twenty years—perhaps more ; and we 
do not remember any book distinctly relating to 
this particular branch of inquiry that he has pre- 
viously published ; while the author, whose last 
work we noticed last month, has been peculiarly 
abundant in this description of labour. “The 
Ancient Church ’’ does not seem an inviting theme 
for a single treatise, and is a very general title. In 
this case the ancient Christian Church, for three 
centuries from the commencement of the Christian 
era, forms the author's subject. It is obvious 
that he proposes to bring together the scattered 
facts and inferences respecting the formation of 
the primitive Church, and that the value of the 
work must, in the first instance, depend upon the 
character of the author for strict inquiry and 
minute investigation. Dr. Killen possesses these 
qualifications in more than the ordinary measure. 
He isa very laborious and patient scholar, although 
not probably a rapid thinker or writer. He will 
not adopt a conclusion on any subject without 
having exhausted all the evidence at his command 
upon that point; and his life hitherto may be said 
to have been passed in the departments of litera- 
ture peculiarly qualifying him for this work, 
Appeels are constantly made by all parties to the 
practices of the primitive Church, and a knowledge 
of these practices is essential ere any judgment 
can be pronounced on these references. Even then, 
however, a difficulty arises in the fact that this 
primitive Church was not long a pure Church, and 
therefore comes an inquiry into the extension 
given to the term primitive. Some parties are 
inclined to confine the title to the period bounded 
by the personal teaching of the Apostles, closed as 
it was long before the end of the first century of 
the Church’s history, which is shorter than the 
Christian era by nearly one-third of the period. 
Others draw out the title primitive to an almost 
indefinite extent ; and there is no other line except 
the lives of those who acted on a personal com- 
mission from the Head of the Church. They do 
not form a distinctly formed line, because we may 
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doubt fairly whether the influence of the Apostle 
whose life stretched farthest into the history of the 
Church was directly felt upon the practices common 
in his old age; far out of the city and district in 
which he passed his later years. We know that 
his influence was employed in opposition to error, 
and that many years before his death the leaven of 
corruption was in operation within the community, 
and was denounced by the Apostles, not as some- 
thing to be revealed, but as an existing power that 
already “works.” Hence it becomes evident that 
for all purposes of example this primitive Church 
is a term referring to a very short time; but “ the 
Ancient Church’’ has still a more indefinite 
existence. The term restricted to the Christian 
Church has its commencement, but none can mark 
its end. Dr. Killen confines it in this volume by 
the period when Christianity ceased to be illegal, 
and liable, therefore, to persecution in the Roman 
empire. The Church and the State always have 
exercised an undue influence, either in alliance or 
enmity, upon their respective positions. It is 
absolutely impossible that civil and ecclesiastical 
government can exist within the same nation 
without having a mutual power over their different 
histories; although it by no means follows that 
they either must or should be connected directly. 
They may co-operate without a co-partnery; but 
at all periods, and in all places, the civil power has 
endeavoured to seize and use the ecclesiastical for 
its own purposes; and so among the civilised 
nations of pagan times the king was also generally 
the chief priest; as now in the Rassian Church and 
in the Turkish empire the Emperor and the Sultan 
are the chief ecclesiastical authorities. The error 
is common to the Mahomedan sects in the diferent 
states where they prevail, although the Sultans 
claim to be the lineal successors of Mahomet. 
Among Christians the Greek Church has been drawn 
into the same confusion of two distinct offices. It 
prevails in the English Church, although a lady is 
the Sovereign, and also the head of the Church on 
earth. In the Roman Church the error is repu- 
diated ouly to make the chief Bishop a territorial 
ruler in secular affairs; and, if possible, to subject 
the civil to the ecclesiastical power. Dr. Killen 
has therefore confined his inquiry into the consti- 
tution of the ancient Church, by a natural boundary, 
to the period when its connexion with the State 
may have exercised an influence upon its discipline 
and institutions. He has included the centuries 
of persecution to Christianity, in any form, within 
the Roman States. Persecution thenceforward in 
Europe, with few and small exdeptions, was directed 
against forms of Christianity by its professor:. 
The hostilities against the faith were to be nomi- 
nally a civil war—more cruel and devastating from 





| its internal origin than any other war. 





* “The Apostolic Cliurch.” By the Rev. W. D. Killen, 1 vol. London: J, Nisbet and Co, 
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Dr. Killen begins his work by a rapid statement 
of the power of the Romans at the commencement 
of the Christian era. The extent of the Roman 
empire was providential according, not only to this 
author, out to other historians, for the express 
purpose of facilitating the spread of Christianity. 
The Romans used all the means that conquest 
conferred to confirm their rule. Rome became a 
centre from which, in all directions, roads were 
carried for commercial and military purposes. The 
armies of Rome and the citizenship of Rome 
were general organisations, which infused a cos- 
mopolitan spirit among the provinces. As for 
them, they embraced all the old regions of civili- 
sation. Africa was conquered to the desert from 
the Mediterranean. Europe was dominated in all 
quarters, to the confines of the “ barbarism’’ hid- 
hen, growing, maturing in its northern and western 
woods. The legions of the empire garrisoned the 
Euxine shores and towns. Asia Minor was under 
their control to the southern confines of Palestine, 
and to the great river, the Euphrates. On its 
eastern banks the Romans had no secure territory. 
They penetrated towards the rising sun, but they 
never reached even the frontier won by the Grecian 
sovereign. ‘The Roman empire was bounded by 
the Atlantic on the west, and the Euphrates on 
the east: Farther east, to the Tigris, lay “ de- 
bateable land.’ It had on the north the Rhine, 
and the desert on the south. Away east of the In- 
dus were fair lands and a great population, of whom 
tle Romans knew little or nothing, and who, at 
the time, held a purer fait), and worshipped under 
less corrupt forms, than those of the Mediterranean 
nations. But it was among the latter that the 
great doctriues of the Cross were to be exhibited 
first, and in Europe they were to have, for many 
ages, the great majority of their followers and 
professors. Therefore the Roman empire allowed 
the teachers of Christianity to travel through all 
the nations embraced in its boundaries without 
passports, as Dr. Killen remarks. 

A history of the ancient Church would be in- 
complete without any reference to its founder. 
The exposition of His character, His circumstances, 
and His life in this book, is a beautiful and clear 
statement, singularly exempt from that turgid style 
in which some writers of less care, and less taste 
than Dr. Killen indulge, while treating a subject 
that cannot be adorned by human eloquence or 
human wisdom. The author places particular 
reliance upon the absence of any intimation re- 
specting the personal appearance of the Saviour in 
the Evangelists, or by other writers of the New 
Testament, as a reason against “‘ sensuous super- 
stition,” or even the employment of “the fine 
arts,’’ on a subject that was not to be preserved 
in the ecclesiastical records. The absence of any 
reference to the appearance of the Saviour seems, 
except for the reasons stated, singular and even 
surprising—for the disciples “ who had seen the 
Lord” would naturally desire to their 
remembrance of Him with whom they walked in 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 








Galilee and Jewry; but their pens were held, and 
they could only narrate what were inspired to 
write. 

The originators of other sects wrote their 
opinions and rules for the guidance of their follow- 
ers; bu’ the Saviour needed not to write His 
Gospel, because, Dr. Killen says, he had the 
hearts of his disciples in His keeping, and provided, 
by His power, for the necessary records of His 
teaching. There were at that time among the 
Jews two great sects—the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees. It is obvious that our Saviour belonged 
to neither of them, although some commentators 
think that he held the opinions of the Essenes, a 
small and strict sect; but this author states that 
we have no record even that He was ever at the 
Dead Sea, near to which the Essenes chiefly re-- 
sided. It may be considered -certain that He 
belonged to no peculiar sect. He had established 
one Church on earth: He was going to establish 
another; but His purpose was unconnected with 
sectarianism. One passage will show the con- 
densed style of the work :— 


The death of Christ, of which all the evangelists treat so 
particularly, is the most awfal and the most momentous event 
in the history of the world. He, no doubt, fell a victim to 
the malice of the rulers of the Jews; but he was delivered 
into their hands “ by the determinate counsel and foreknow- 
ledge of God ;” and if we discard the idea that He was 
offered as a vicarious sacrifice, we must find it impossible to 
give anything like a satisfactory account of what occurred in 
Gethsemane and at Calvary. The amount of physical suffer- 
ing He sustained from man did not exceed that endured by 
either of the malefactors with whom He was associated ; and 
such was his magnanimity and fortitude, that, had he been 
an ordinary martyr, the prospect of crucifixion would not 
have been sufficient to make Him “ exceeding sorrowfal” and 
“sore amazed.” His holy soul must have been wrung with 
no common agony, when “ His sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground,’’ and when He 
was forced to ery out “My God, my God, why hast thon for- 
saken me?” In that hour of “the power of darkness,” 
“ He was smitten of God and afilicted,” and there was never 
sorrow like unto His sorrow, for upon Him were laid “the 
iniquities of us all.” The incidents which accompanied the 
death of Jesus were even more impressive than those which 
signalised his birth. When He was in the garden of Geth- 
semane there appeared unto Him an angel from Heaven 
strengthening Him. Daring the three concluding hours of 
His intense anguish on the cross there was darkness over all 
the land, as if nature mourned along with the illustrious 
sufferer. When He bowed His head on Calvary and gave 
up the ghost, the event was marked by notifications such as 
never announced the demise of any of this world’s great 
potentates, for “the veil of the temple was rent in twain,” 
and the rocks were cleft asunder, and the graves were opened, 
and the earth trembled. “The centurion and they that 
were with him,” in attendance at the execution, seem to 
have been Gentiles; and thongh, doubtless, they had heard 
that Jesus claimed to be the Messiah of the Jews they perhaps 
very imperfectly comprehended the import of the designa- 
tion; but they were forthwith overwhelmed with the con- 
viction that He, whose death they had just witnessed, must 
have given a true account of His mission and His dignity, 
for “when they saw the earth quake, and those things 
that were done, they feared greatly, saying—truly this was 
the Son of God.” The body of our Lord was committed to 
the grave on the evening of Friday, and, early on the morn- 
ing of the following Sunday, He issued from the tomb. An 
ordinary individual has no control over the duration of his 
existence, but Jesus demonstrated that He had power to lay 
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down His life, and that He had power to takeitagain. Had 
He been a deceiver His delusions must have terminated with 
His death, so that His resurrection mast be regarded as His 


crowning miracle, or rather, as the affixing of the broad seal | 


of Heaven to the truth of His mission as the Messiah. It 
was, besides, the fulfilment of an ancient prophecy, a proof 
of His fore-knowledge, and a pledge of the resurrection of 
His disciples. Hence, in the New Testament, it is so often 
mentioned with marked emphasis. 


We make this extract only to show the author's 
style, and we do not select it as a peculiarly fa- 
vourable specimen. We might remark a surplus- 
age of references through the volume, denoting 
great care, but carried to an unnecessary extent ; 
because applied often to passages with which all 
readers must be familiar. .In a work of this na- 
ture, references to authorities are frequeutly ne- 
cessary, and therefore they should be confined to 
such cases, and employed in them alone; for in 
spite of oneself, these many notes break the con- 
tinuity of the sentences, as the eye travels to the 
foot of the page, by direction of the printer. 

All Protestant divines in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries are apt to have their minds particularly turned 
to those points of controversy and difference which 
come often before them. Thus “ Maryology” 
beconies to them a subject of intense interest, and 
it may be possible, in tracing out its causes, dan- 
gers, and errors, that they sometimes speak too 
carelessly, and write too lightly, of one who is the 
“blessed among women.” There is one human 
being who, above all others, is to be named rever- 
ently, and she bas been made an object of worship 
by the Romar Catholic Church. Yet she never 
preferred any claim of that nature. This Mary 
was, of all women, to be remarkable for her hu- 
mility. The claim made for her by the present 
Pope and his adherents, under the phrase of “ the 
immaculate conception,” she repudiated in that 
hill city of Judea where she abode for three 
months (Luke i. 47). She rejoiced in her Saviour, 
and as if to prevent the perversion which has 
occurred, she spoke of herself in language of the 
lowliest nature (48th verse) ; yet in the same verse 
she expressed her Scriptural right to the respect 
of all generations, in the term “ blessed” that had 
been previously used. It was not a name that 
she had chosen, or would have selected. 

Though the sacred writings, we hear little of 
Mary of Bethlehem, the exile in Egypt, the hum- 
ble carpenter’s wife of Nazareth and Capernaum, 
the careful mother who laid up all “ these things” 
—wonderful events—in her heart ; the mother of 
sorrows, who disappears at the foot of the cross, 
and of whom we read no more, save that she con- 
tinued with the Apostles in prayer and supplication 
—yet ‘all generations shall call her blessed.” 
This arrangement may have been employed in view 
of the error which has arisen. The temptation 
was strong, especially after the Church had many 
converts from Heathenism; because “Mary of 
Bethlehem” was a prophetical woman. a 
many mytbologies, perhaps through all, we 
trace her type or her shadow. As ages rolled 





away from the Noachic period, and corruption pro- 
duced a sensyous worship, the circumstances in 
which she is represented became occasionally clear 
and strong—sometimes hardly traceable, and very 
weak. The idea was indeed better preserved 
among the ruder nations than in the more com- 
plicated philosophy, poetry, and traditions of the 
enlightened races. Still, there was no difficulty 
in engrafting the modern ideas of the Virgin and 
child upon the ancient Paganistic stock. Yet we 
know that the Church continued free from this 
error for centuries. This exemption may have 
arisen partly from the omission of any information 
respecting Mary after the crucifixion is recorded. 
As the Apostle John was probably a man of some 
property, we infer that she lived in his home, 
wherever that was, until her death. This event 
occurred most probably before his removal from 
Jerusalem ; but there is no reason for asserting 
that opinion. We might have expected her grave 
to have been marked and preserved by the early 
Christians ; but no trace of it occurs. The reason 
has become apparent in subsequent times. 

Dr. Killen is not a likely person to commit the 
error to which we refer as not uncommon among 
controversialists, and in reality the natural conse- 
quence of disputations; yet even he, we think, 
assumes too easily that Mary had other sons—and, 
we may .add, daughters. In support of that 
opinion, he refers to Matthew i. 25, where the 
words ‘‘ first-born’’ son occur ; bat the qualification 
means little or nothing in that place. A first- 
born son involved among the Jews certain offer- 
ings, and they were made in this instance on the 
smallest scale allowed to the poorest class. The 
qualification occurs, or may have occurred, to re- 
mind us of their necessity ; and the offerings are 
named to indicate the depth of the humiliation. 
The word adelphos certainly denotes a brother 
according to the flesh; but its meaning is not 
confined to the children of the same parent or 
parents, but may denote kinsfolk by consanguinity 
or by affinity, and be extended to the most distant 
relatives. In would be employed to express the 
truth that, in one sense, all men are brethren; and 
it might be used to denote persons associated for 
the same object. We believe it is employed for 
all these purposes in the New Testament. Its 
employment in reference to consanguinity in the 
first instance occurs, without doubt, in Matthew 
iv. 21, and many other passages; and more likely 
in the second degree in Mark vi. 3, and its cor- 
responding passages; and in a remote and wide 
sense, involving an entire nation, by Paul, Romans 
ix. 3; and again 1 Corinthians ix. 5, where the 
word is apparently applied to a sister by Christian 
profession ; it is applied evidently to the Apostles 
Matthew xxviii. 10; to one’s neighbour, Matthew 
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other places, kinsnien of two or three removes ; 


and again, all the persons of one faith or one race, | 


and all the human family. We cannot build any 
argument on the employment of this word unac- 
companied by circumstantial evidence, as in the 
case of the sons of Zebedee. In the matter under 
notice there is circumstantial evidence against tle 
supposition that the word adelphos is employed to 
denote the closest consanguinity. The most direct, 
perhaps, is found in John’s Gospel xix. 26 and 27. 
From the passage we may fairly infer that on earth 
Mary had no claim on a survivor greater than on 
the writer of that Evangel. If she had then several 
daughters or sons remaining to her, we cannot 
suppose that He who ordained that men should 
dwell together in families—and could have supplied 
with all things necessary, “ according to his riches” 
those brethren, her sons, or those sisters, her 
daughters; whose word is full of injunctions to 
children to honour their parents; who had made 
the fifth commandment the object of His own 
special teaching ; who knew that “the brethren” 
spoken of “ would continue, with one accord, with 
prayer and supplication’’ in the Apostle’s company 
(Acts i. 14)—would have decreed that this family 
should be broken up; would have made it his re- 
quest from the cross that henceforth Mary of 
Bethlehem should regard John as her son—not as 
one of her sons, but her son; that the beloved 
disciple, who very probably stood to her in the 
relation of “ these brethren,”” namely, a kinsman, 
but whose mother we know that Mary was not, 
should receive and regard “and support her “ as 
his mother,” from that dark hour. She might 
have had other sons, and they might have been 
dead ; but “the brethren” of the Lord spoken of 
were not dead. They appear subsequently in the 
Acts, and reference is made to them in another 
passage. Hence we believe, and there can scarcely 
be a doubt, that the scene at the cross limits at 
once the meaning of “ adelphoi” in the passages 
quoted—although translated brethren, and literally 
translated, in our version—to the second or third 
degrees of consanguinity ; and that the first-born 
son, whose birth is recorded in Matthew i. 25 was 
an only child, 

The earlier chapters of the work are occupied 
with the lives and the proceedings of the Apostles, 
and give, with a concise statement of their tran- 
sactions, so far as they are or can be known, in- 
teresting glimpses of society in the places which 
they visited. The volume evinces a peculiarity 
characteristic of the writer. What it asserts is 
plainly proved, although many things suggested are 
left to the reader, with the evidence placed before 
him; and again, important matters are carefully 
expiscated, but minor details, on which no great 
fact depends, are named as possibilities or proba- 
bilities. It is true that this course of dealing with 
events is only dutiful on the part of an author, but 
equally true that historians do not always attend 
to duty. As one of the minor details, we may 
quote an interesting incident, page 91. The au- 
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thor refers to Paul's visit to Philippi, and he 
says :— 


The Jews had a synagogue in Philippi; bat in places 
such as this, where their nambers were few, they were wont 
on the Sabbath to meet for worship by the side of some 
river, in which they could conveniently perform their abla- 
tions; and Paul accordingly repaired to the banks of the 
Gangitas, where he expected to find them assembled for de- 
votional exercises. A small oratory, or house of prayer, 
seems to have been erected on the spot; but the little so- 
ciety connected with it mast have been particularly apathe- 
tic, as the Apostle found only a few females in attendance, 
One of these was, however, the first fruits of his mission to 
the Western continent. Lydia, a native of Thyatira, and a 
seller of purple—a species of dye for which her birthplace 
had acquired celebrity—was the name of the convert; and 
although the Gospel may already have made some progress 
in Rome, it must be admitted that, in as far as direct histo- 
rical testimony is concerned, this woman has the best claim 
to be recognised as the mother of European Christianity. 


The iucident is merely interesting. Nothing 
whatever connected with doctrine or fact depends 
upon it. Therefore we have a suggestion, with 
a doubt thrown over if, and the mind is directed 
to the means of solving the doubt. Paul’s visit to 
Philippi, according to the author’s chronology, 
which seems to be correct, occurred A.D. 52. 
Almost twenty years previously, Peter had con- 
verts among the residents of Rome who had visited 
Jerusalem, and listened to his sermons there. It 
is impossible to suppose that these converts failed 
to form a Church, and practise Christian worship 
on their return to the great metropolis, . Accord- 
ingly, Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, bears 
witness that their faith was “ spoken of throughout 
the whole world,” and that for a long time he had 
been anxious to come to them, not for their benefit 
only, but also for his own. This epistle was 
written within eight or ten years after Paul’s visit 
to Philippi, and its nature establishes the supposi- 
tion that there were many European Christians 
before the conversion of Lydia. The epistle to 
the Romans shows that Paul was not the founder 
of the Church at Rome; but nothing extant now 
establishes the “neither was Peter.” We have 
no record of that Apostle’s labours, except we 
know that he was at Cesarea, at Antioch, and at 
one Babylon; but his activity and zeal need not be 
doubted, and we have abundant evidence of his 
efficiency as a preacher. 

The Church of Rome adopted Peter as the first 
Bishop of that metropolis, and asserts an aposto- 
lical succession from the Apostle to the Pope. 
The title bishop confuses the common reader. 
Peter adopted for himself three titles. He was a 
servant and an apostle of Jesus Christ; and he 
says of himself-—“ The elders. which are among 
you I exhort, who am also an elder.” He is 
Doulos, Presbyteros, Apostolos, but not, in his own 
language, Episcopos, although he reserves that title 
for his master (1 Peter ii. 25). However the 
distinction in the original meaning is not import- 
ant, for it was not recognised in the apostolic 
Church. One very distinguished scholar writes 
that “ Presbyteros nomen est onnINIs, Episcopos 
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The former title is 


nomen in illo ordine or¥icu.”’ 
correctly translated Elder, both in the authorised 


version and in the Vulgate. It is also so trans- 
lated in the ancient Rhemish version ; and the only 
distinction for which there is the slightest support 
in the New Testament, would be the application 
of the term Bishop to the teaching E!der—the 
minister or pastor of a congregation. No ground 
is afforded for the idea of a diocesan Bishop by 


any of the apostles; and Peter might he regarded | 


as the most explicit among them. We deem it 
certain that, at whatever period Peter reached 
Rome—and we have no absolute proof that he was 
ever in that city, although we have no doubt that 
his energy would lead him there—the Church at 
Rome, like many other Churches, was founded by 
him, in this sense, that residents of Rome were 
converted by the instrumentality of his discourses 
at Jerusalem. ‘!f any use be made of this fact by 
the Church of Rome now, they must be welcome 
to the consideration of having Peter as their first 
Bishop upon his own terms, as a married man, and 
one of the Elders—one who says of himself, “ The 
Klders who are among you I exhort, who am also 
an Elder,’ and who distinctly applies the idea of 
priesthood to all Christiaus, of all classes ; and the 
sacrifice they offer, is the sacrifice of a broken anda 
contrite spirit—save in one sense, the great sacri- 
fice offered once to take away sin, and pled by each 
of these priests, either for others or personally. 
These are Peter’s own terms, and no party have 
any right to appropriate him and refuse them. 
And no other party are justified in allowing errors 
connected unjustly with the Apostle to mingle in 
their estimate of his character and services. The 
highest authority, who could alone judge the heart, 
said that on this stone He would build His Church, 
and accordingly Peter was the great preacher of 
the Gospel after Pentecost. Upon Peter the 
Master laid the charge to feed His sheep; and 
ever after the Apostle appears to have entertained 
the idea of a shepherd and his flock in his mind. 
Yet we have heard other preachers who, in extreme 
antagonism to the ideas of Rome, have seemed to 
connect Simon Peter with the errors associated 
with his name, without his permission. We recol- 
lect one Doctor, now of some eminence in the 
Church of Scotland, who once left cn our mind a 
painful impression respecting the present position of 
this great Apostle, of whom the Doctor had not a 
high opinion—only, however, from his enthusiasm 
against Romanism for the time. Thus, men are 
uot to be trusted, as a general rule, with historical 
deductions, where passion is allowed any sway in 
the formation of historical estimates. 

The first Europeans who entered the Christian 
Chureb, probably, were Cornelius, at Czesarea, his 
household, kinsmen, and near friends. He was a 
centurion of the Italian band, and doubtless an 
Italian by birth. As he feared God, with all his 
house, before his conversion, it is reasonable to 
suppose that he was baptised with all his house, 
including females, All the audience of Peter on 


that occasion were baptised, and they included the 
kinsmen and near friends of the Roman officer. 
Dr. Killen designed in his work to trace the 
| origin of corruption in the early Church; and the 
| simplicity of its forms, or to elicit and sketch these 
forms, whether they were complex or simple. For 
that, as for other matters, the more interesting 
and larger portion of the volume refers to transac- 
tions in the second aud third centuries. Still, as 
within the first century all the measures necessary 
in a Church had been performed, we doubtless have 
therein all the directions absolutely requisite for 
home and foreign missionary efforts. The most 
remarkable designation of missionaries on record, 
after the original setting apart of the éwelve and 
the sevealy, was doubtless that of Paul and Bar- 
nabas, not by the Apostles, but by the Church at 
Antioca, or as Dr. Killen says, “The Antioch 
Presbytery.” To this matter, to the origin and 
the result of “the laying on of hands,” the authon 
refers in tke extract following :— 


In the circumstantial record of this proceeding, to be 
found in the Acts of the Apostles, we have a proof of the 
wisdom of the Author of Revelation. He foresaw that the 
rite of “ laying on of hands” would be sadly abused; that it 
would be represented as possessing something like a magic 
potency; and that it would be at length converted, by a 
small class of ministers, into an ecclesiastical monopoly. He 
has, therefore, supplied us with an antidote aguinst delasion 
by permitting us, in this simple narrative, to scan its exact 
import. And what was the virtae of the ordiaation here 
described? Did it farnish Paul and Barnabas with a title 
to the ministry? Not at all. God himself had already 
called them to the work, and they could receive ao higher 
authorisation. Did it necessarily add anything to the elo- 
quence, or the pradence, or the knowledge, or the piety, of 
the missionaries? No resalts of the kind could be produced 
by any sach ceremony. What then was its meaning? The 
evangelist himself furnishes an answer. The Holy Ghost 
required that Barnabas and Paul should be separated to the 
work to which the Lord had called them, and the laying on 
of hands was the mode, or form, in which they were set apart, 
or designated, to the office. This rite, to an Israelite sag- 
gested grave and hallowed associations. When a Jewish 
father invoked a benediction on any of his family he laid his 
hand upon the head of the child; whea a Jewish priest de- 
voted an animal ia sacrifice, he laid his hand upon the head 
of the victim; and whea a Jewish ruler iavested another 
with office, he laid his hand upon the head of the new 


gospel, and iutimated their investiture with ecclesiastical 
authority. It is worthy of note that the parties who acted 
as ordaivers were not dignitaries, planted 
throazhout the church, and selected for this service on ac- 
coant of their official pre-eminence. They were all at the 
time connected with the Christian commanity assembling ia 
the city which was the scene of the inauguration, It does 
not appear that any individual amongst, them claimed the 
precedence ; all engaged on equal terms in the performasee 
of this interesting ceremony. We cannot mistake the official 
standing of these brethrea if we ooly mark the nature of the 
daties ia which they were ordisarily occapied. They were 
“ prophets and teachers; they were sound seriptaral exposi- 
tors, some of them perhaps, were eadowed with the gift of 
prophetic interpretations ; aod they were 
imparting theological iastruction. 

here expressly given to them, they were at least virtually, 
“ the elders who laboured in the word and doctriue.” Paul 
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therefore, was ordained by the laying on of the hands of the 
Presbytery of Antioch. If the narrative of Luke was de- 
signed to illustrate the question of ministerial ordination, it 
plainly suggests that the power of Church rulers is very 
circumscribed. They have no right to refuse the laying on 
of hands to those whom God has called to the work of the 
gospel, and who, by their gifts and graces, give credible evi- 
dence of their holy vocation; and they are not at liberty to 
admit the irreligious or incompetent to ecclesiastical offices. 
In the sight of the Most High the ordination to the pastor- 
ate of an individual morally and mentally disqualified is in- 
valid and impious. 


We do not know that these remarks were in- 
tended for any particular purpose, but they strike 
at a practice in the Presbyterian Church not forti- 
fied by any scriptural authority. Doubtless an 
ignorant ministry would be extremely inconvenient 
and productive of disastrous results, but in order 
to obtain an informed ministry, certain processes 
have been instituted in Presbyterian Churches, or 
their church courts, which are altogether indefen- 
sible. Our friend, Dr. Killen, would find some 
difficulty on his own grounds in defending them, 
although it may be probable that he would not try. 
Thus in the Church of Scotland warning has been 
issued against “lay preaching” as reprehensible. 
Those ministers of that communion who permit this 
“excess of zeal” in their pulpits may immediately 
find themselves in a sea of difficulty, ending perhaps 
in suspension and deprivation; incurring con- 
tumely and disobedience with all their reproaches, 

The Free Church of Scotland have been rather 
more liberal and consistent in their dealings 
on that interesting subject. The matter arose 
thus: A few gentlemen, who are chiefly, we be- 
lieve, members of the English Church, but resi- 
dent in Scotland, began to address the people in 
various localities on “the salvation of the soul.” 
The Established Church appear to say that sinners 
must not be advised or besought to repent, or urged 
to flee from wrath, except through their curricu- 
lum. The Free Church is not quite so strait- 
laced, but “ cautious.’” We do not remember that 
the United Presbyterians have given an opinion on 
the question. The idea of any such dispute origi- 
nating in the Churches is preposterously irreligious 
and anti-scriptural. It arises from an erroneous 
estimate of the ministerial office and ministerial 
rights, brought down to us as the dregs of mediz. 
val ignorance. Undoubtedly there were schools of 
the Prophets among the ancient Hebrews. Paul 
the Apostle was educated at secular schools in 
Tarsus, then distinguished for their literature and 
science ; and he finished his ecclesiastical education 
under a celebrated master, or rabbi, or teacher, a 
man of enlarged and liberal opinions, at Jerusalem. 
In the early Church, information was conveyed to 
the Apostles and disciples by special inspiration, 
and nearly a century elapsed before theological 
halls were established, of which, according to Dr. 
Killen—and we believe that he is correct—the 
first trace is found at Alexandria in Egypt. We 


may remark, however, that to persons then who 
had received a gocd secular education, colleges of 
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theology were less necessary than among European 
nations now; because the language of the New 
Testament was spoken and understood through the 
greater part of the Roman empire among educated 
men; and they required no information respecting 
their own manners and customs. The cases are 
different now. The education of ministers of reli- 
gion is left to the ordinary means, and it is advi- 
sable that they should know for themselves the 
meaning of the original Scriptures—although more 
is made of that maiter, even, than it deserves, 
No person can, we think, exaggerate the benefits 
of education to that class; but often we meet 
them thoroughly uneducated, after they have 
vaulted over all barriers and through all curricula, 
in the most important branch of all knowledge— 
men and the world. ' 

Still, in the Presbyterian churches they must 
plod through classics and sciences that are not, 
and canuot be, more useful to them professionally 
than to other persons, according to the rules. 
These churches do not carry their red tapeism 
into all departments of ecclesiastical operations. 
They are willing to hear Mr. Spurgeon, for ex- 
ample, although he could not by any means have 
been allowed to teach the shepherds of a Highland 
parish, The high character of the late Mr. 
James, of Birmingham, and his professional effi- 
ciency are admitted cheerfully by all of them; 
but he was not competent to accept the oversight 
of the smallest Presbyterian church. It is not 
with them a question whether » man has, or has 
not, as expressed by Dr. Killen in the extract we 
have given, the necessary “gifts and graces,” but 
whether he has sought the “ gifts’ in certain places 
under certain teachers, at certain times, for six, 
seven, or eight years. It is not the nut for which 
they look but the shell, although there are many 
empty shells growing on collegiate bushes. By 
these stiff rules they deprive themselves of valu- 
able assistance in carrying out their object, nega- 
tive their own idea of Church government, and 
hinder greatly their special work. The Glasgow 
mission has been considerably retarded by the 
circumstance that congregations collected in dis- 
tricts famous rather for ignorance and irreligion— 
could not have ordained over them, “the elders,” 
being laymen, by whom they were formed. The 
Belfast mission, with which Dr. Killen must be 
acquainted intimately, was hindered, and its utility, 
great as that has been, was, we know, twelve or 
fifteen years since retarded, because among licen- 
tiates a difficulty existed in obtaining qualified 
missionaries. We shall always ascribe no incon- 
siderable part of the Irish revival, in the present 
year to the agencies, missions, and missionary work, 
and out-of-door preaching in districts of Ulster, 
at a distance now of many years. Seed of that 
kind does not produce annual plants. Long time 
is often necessary in bringing to maturity their 
productions. The system of “ out-of-door preach- 
ing” in Ulster was pressed on the Presbyterian 
Assembly by an aged minister, Mr. Johnstone, of 
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PAUL AND PETER. 


Tullybish, one of those men who leave few written 
works behind them ; after they have been made the 
means of doing great good in the world. At that 
time the business which the Assembly had on 
hand, so far as men can see, might have been 
greatly promoted if they could have employed their 
Eldership or Presbyteries, instead of a professional 
tithing of the number. As the labour in which 
they engaged became more earnest, and seemed to 
be, as it were, more taken out of human regula- 
tions, all these artificial boundaries have been 
overthrown, and it may be well if they never be 
rebuilt, after they seem to have been set aside. 

In tracing out the fate of Paul and Peter, Dr. 
Killen designates the latter the “ Apostle of the 
Circumcision’’—not, as we have stated, on any 
good grounds—for Peter, although attached to 
the Jewish ritual, was in reality the man chosen to 
break the barrier between Gentile and Jew. The 
author inclines to the idea that Paul and Peter 
both suffered martyrdom during the reign of Nero, 
at Rome, and nearly at the same time. This 
opinion accords with, and is supported by, the 
traditions of the Fathers; to which, on a matter 
of fact, we attach great value. Peter dates his 
first epistle from Babylon, where he was accom- 
panied by Mark, and had met Sylvanus. A general 
impression existed that the first epistle was written 
near to the 60th year of the Christian era; and 
the second towards the 66th year. In the last 
epistle no address is given, and although Paul and 
his epistles are mentioned, and the latter are re- 
cognised as part of the Scriptures, yet it is not 
possible to say, from the language employed, that 
Paal was alive then, although that is probable. 
The fourteenth verse of the first chaptec hath two 
clauses. In the first the Apostle intimates his 
knowledge of his approaching change. He does 
that in extraordinary language—strictly consistent, 
as all his language is, with metaphysical or scien- 
tific truth. Death he regards as the putting off 
that body in which the man then dwelt. It was 
his tabernacle. The intimation has a resemblance 
to the general truth taught in 2 Corinthians v. 1. 
Not only, however, is this change regarded as very 
near by the writer, but he refers to its manner, as 
shown to him in the eighteenth verse of the 
twenty-first chapter of John’s Gospel. Simon 
Peter must ere then have been a very aged man— 
well over the fourscore years; but it had been 
prophesied of and to him, that “he should be old.” 
Looking at these words, it seems probable that he 
may have been carried a prisoner to Rome ; and 
in that case he might not be allowed an interview 
with Paul, although both may have been prisoners 
there, and both may have suffered near the same 
time. Dr. Killen agrees with those commentators 
who suppose that Simon Peter employed “ Babylon” 
to signify Rome, and that he was not near the 
Euphrates, but the Tiber, at the date of his first 
epistle. 


The feeling which we have observed in some | 


modern preachers towards the Apostle Peter—be- 





cause Rome has chosen, against all his teaching 
and testimony, to place him at the head of its 
claims and errors—~—must be a powerful and a 
strong temptation, when an accomplished scholar 
admits a passage like the following in a carefully 
prepared work :— 


In the course of time, the Church of Rome proceeded to 
challenge a substantial sapremacy; and then the facts of its 
early history were mistated and exaggerated in accommoda- 
tion to the demands of its growing ambition. It was said at 
first that “its faith was spoken of throughout the whole 
world;” it was at length alleged that its creed should be 
universally adopted. It was admitted at an early period 
that, as it had enjoyed the ministrations of Peter and Paal, 
it should be considered an apostolic church ; it was at length 
asserted that, as an apostle was entitled to deference from 
ordinary pastors, a church instructed by two of the most 
eminent apostles had a claim to the obedience of other 
churches. In process of time it was discovered that Paul 
was rather an inconvenient companion for the apostle of the 
circumcision ; and Peter alone then began to be spoken of 
as the founder and first bishop of the Charch of Rome, 


It is difficult to perceive in what way Paul could 
be an inconvenient companion for Peter, in con- 
nection with Rome. Paul withstood Peter in 
reference to some matters connected with the 
ceremonial law of the Jews, at one period and 
place ; but these usages would have been not less 
inconvenient at Rome than they were found in 
Syria. The Church of Rome is not necessarily 
favourable to Jewism. We should naturally sup- 
pose that Paul would have been a very convenient 
companion for Peter in Rome, and even in the 
Romish pretensions; but the originators of the 
latter misunderstood the statement of our Lord, 
and determined to assume Peter at one time as 
their first Bishop, and further on iu their history 
as their first Pontiff. There is no ground whatever 
in ecclesiastical history “ for robbing Peter to pay 
Paul.” 

Nero appears to have been the first of the Ro- 
man Emperors who persecuted the Christians 
determinedly and systematically. The number of 
them executed at Rome during his reign justifies 
the supposition that Christianity was made a capital 
crime through the empire. The persecution was 
renewed after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Domitian, in the year 81; and in the following 
extract Dr. Killen gives a concise account of the 
persecution under Domitian, reproducing an anec- 
dote contained in tradition respecting the descend- 
ants of Jude :— 

Much obscurity rests upon the history of the period which 
immediately follows the destruction of Jerusalem. Though 
Philip and Joho, and one or two more of the apostles, still 


survived, we know almost nothing of their 
After the death of Nero the Church. enjoyed a season of 
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that he might remove these heirs of the rival dynasty. But 
when the two grandchildren of Jude called the brother of 
our Lord, were conducted to Rome, and brought to his 
tribunal he discovered the groundlessness of his apprehen- 
sions. The individuals who had inspired the Emperor with 
such anxiety were the joint proprietors of a small farm in 
Palestine which they cultivated with their own hands; and 
the jealous monarch at once saw that, when his fears had 
been excited by reports of the treasonable designs of such 
simple and illiterate hasbandmen, he had been miserably be- 
fooled. After a single interview, these poor peasants met 
with no farther molestation from Domitian. Had all the 
disciples been in such circumstances as the grandchildren of 
Jude, the gospel might have been identified with poverty and 
ignorance ; and it might have been said that it was fitted to 
make way only among the dregs of the population. But it 
was never fairly open to this objection. From the very first 
it reckoned amongst its adherents at least a sprinkling of the 
wealthy, the influential, and the educated. Joseph of 
Arimathea, one of the primitive followers of our Lord, was 
**a rich man,” and an “ honourable counsellor ;” Paul him- 
self, as a scholar, stood high among his countrymen, for he 
had been brought up at the feet of Gamaliel ; and Sergais 
Paulus, one of the first fruits of the mission to the Gentiles, 
was a Roman Proconsul. In the reign of Nero the Charch 
could boast of some illustrious converts; and the saints of 
** Ceesar’s household” are found addressing their Christian 
salutations to their brethren at Philippi. In the reigu of 
Domitian the gospel still continued to have friends among 
the Roman nobility. Flavius Clemens, a person of consular 
dignity, and the cousin of the Emperor, was now put to 
death for his attachment to the cause of Christ; and his near 
relative Flavia Domitilla for the same reason, was banished 
with many others to Pontia, a small island off the coast of 
Italy used for the confinement of state prisoners. Domitian 
governed the empire fifteen years, but his persecution of the 
Christians appears to have been limited to the latter part of 
his reign, About this time the Apostle John, ‘‘for the 
word of God and the testimony ofJesus Christ,” was sent as 
an exile into Patmos, a small rocky island in the A)gean Sea 
not far from the coast of Asia Minor. It is said that he had 
previously issued unhurt from a cauldron of boiling oil into 
which he had been plunged in Rome by order of the Em- 
peror; but this story for which a writer who flourished 
about a century afterwards is the earliest voucher, has been 
challenged as of doubtful authority. We have no means of 
ascertaining the length of time during which he remained in 
banishment ; and all we know of this portion of his life is 
that he had now those sublime and mysterious visions to be 
found in the Apocalypse. After the fall of Jerusalem, as 
well as after he was permitted to leave Patmos, he appears 
to have resided chiefly in the metropolis of the proconsular 
Asia; and hence some ancient writers, who flourished after 
the establishment of the Episcopal system, have designated 
him the Bi-hop of Ephesus. But the apostle when advanced 
in life, chose to be known simply by the title of “the elder ;” 
and though he was certainly by far the most influential 
minister of the district where he sojournd, there is every 
reason to believe that he admitted his brethren to a share in 
the government of the Christian community. Like Peter 
and Paul before him, he acknowledged the other elders as 
his “ fellow-presbyters,” and as became his age and apostolic 
character, he doubtless exhorted them to take heed unto 
themselves and to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost 
had made them overseers, 


The Christian faith spread rapidly over the 
Roman empire. Paul is supposed to have reached 
Spain. Other disciples carried the truth to Gaul. 
During the first century, Dr. Killen believes that 
it was accepted in Britain. Adopting the opinion 
mentioned in Fuller's Church History, he supposes 
that Claudia, whose name occurs in 2nd Timothy, 
was a native of this country. It is perhaps a little 








PERSECUTION UNDER DOMITIAN 


startling, but we fear that Britain was employed 
as a penal settlement, in one sense; and it was 


certainly used as a slave nursery in that time. In 
the former supposition, the Gospel might have 
been brought here at a very early period, and pos. 
sibly by one of the twelve, or one of the seventy. 

John, the last of the Apostles, was now ap- 
proaching his end. The first century of the 
Christian era was drawing toaclose. The world 
was familiar with the doctrines of the new faith— 
no longer strange ; but strange infatuations began 
to mingle with them. The Gnostics, or Docete, 
annexing Christianity to the Platonic system, 
taught the intriasic evil of matter; and therefore 
they argued that the Redeemer had in reality no 
material body, but only “as a man appeared” — 
strictly appeared; being an apparition, and not 
really flesh and blood; ard hence, Dr. Killen 
seems to infer, page 204, arose the anxiety of John 
in his old age to enforce different and true views 
in his writings. 

The Gnostics denied the resurrection of the 
body, and they had at an early period found dis- 
ciples among the Corinthians; and to them, per— 
haps, we are indebted for Paul’s magnificent argu- 
ment in favour of the resurrection. These persons 
were said to derive their opinions from Simon 
Magus, who was probably a man of great ability, 
consideration in Samaria, and some wealth. A 
tendency existed through all the second century 
to mingle the doctrines of the cross with the phi- 
losophy of: the schools, and it produced the early 
diversities or heresies—for, as the author properly 
remarks, heresy was not originally a term of re- 
proach in the world. The Gnostics therefore 
spread out into many branches, exactly as different 
persons were taken with “ profane and vain bab- 
lings.” 

In narrating the doctrines of the Apostolic 
Churecb, Dr. Killen holds that the early ecclesias- 
tical meetings for consideration or legislation, 
consisted of the Elders or Presbyters, and that all 
the members of the Church did not take part in 
them. This course must have been pursued after 
the membership became numercus ; but still they 
were considered present by their representatives. - 

He believes that baptism occupies the place of 
circumcision, and he says :— 

In the New Testament faith is represented as the grand 
qualification for baptism; but this principle obviously ap- 
plies only to all who are capable of believing; for in the 
Word of God faith is a!so represented as necessary to salva- 


tion, and yet it is generally conceded that little children may 
be saved. 


As to the manner of administering this ordi- 
nance, he seems to consider it an indifferent ques- 
tion, seeing that the same course would probably 
not be pursued in the Jordan, and in the jail at 
Philippi. 

In referring to excommunication, as practised 
in the Apostolic Church, he says that it did not 
prevent business and social intercourse. The ex- 
communicated person was to be to the believers as 
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a heathen anda publican. Therefore, he argues 
that the Roman Church engrafted the customs of 
Druids and the habits of Pagans upon Christianity, 
in their forms of excommunication. 

The offices and organisation of the Apostolic 
Chureh necessarily occupy a considerable portion 
of the volume. The writer argues in favour of 
the equality of preaching or teaching Elders and 
Bishops—holding the terms to be interchangeable ; 
and in treating “the legend,’’ which he says was 
invented in the fourth century, that Timothy was 
ordained Bishop of Ephesus, and Titus Bishop of 
Crete, he remarks that the tale supposes the 
Apostle John to have been for many years under 
the superintendence of Timothy, while Titus had 
to govern an isiand that once possessed a hundred 
cities, instead of the one city allocated to Timothy, 
his contemporary in Christian work. 

The New ‘Testament certainly contains no 
authority for diocesan Bishops, and Deans, and 
other dignitaries; and no space for Cardinals. The 
persons holding these offices cannot be officially 
successors of the Apostles; because tue Apostles 
did not claim any kindred position to theirs. By 
this consideration, originating in the closest criti- 
cism of passages so plain that he “‘ who runneth 
may read,’’ we get deliverance from the figment of 
Apostolic succession—although it is nullified by 
other reasons. Whatever grounds may exist for 
the adoption of certain organisations, from expe- 
rience, or from habit, or from the love of show, or 
the lust of power, we may rest assured that they 
are not Scriptural grounds on which inequality 
among the Elders or Presbyters is raised. 

After the description of “ offices,” a chapter is 
given to “organisation ;” and the author denies 
that each congregation formed within itself an 
independent community, reasoning “that the 
Church of Jerusalem, with the tens of thousands of 
individuals belonging to it, must have consisted of 
several congregations ; the Church of Antioch, to 
which so many prophets and teachers ministered, 
was probably in a similar position ; and the Church 
of Palestine, Acts xix. 13, obviously comprehended 
a large number of associated churches.” 

The idea of union and united action now pre- 
vails among all Christian communions. The dif- 
ferent societies for missionary purposes are out- 
breaks of that spirit. Something of the same 
nature may have originated the greater movement 
for Evangelical union. That, however, does not 
imply government. Still, the Baptist and Con- 
gregational Unions seem to be the germs of more 
than merely councils for advising ; they will ‘ de- 
generate,” or they will “ rise,’” according as differ- 
ent minds view the process, into councils of direc- 
tion. In this chapter the author traces a resem- 
blance between his favourite organisation and that 
of the Jewish Church, deruded of its priests and 
sacerdotal or sacrificial officials, as it existed sub- 
sequent to the Captivity, if not prior to that event 
and its consequent emigration aud immigration. 
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tion of the term angel employed in the Revelations 
—“ to the angels of the Charches.” The author 
argues that the term does not refer to Bishops, for 
if they had ever obtained that designation, they 
would never have parted with “so complimentary 
a title.” He believes that the title “angel’’ was 
applied to the messengers of the seven Churehes 
who were allowed or enabled to visit Jobn in his 
captivity on Patmos. Of John he writes :— 


All accounts concar in representing him as most amiable 
and warm-hearted; and as he had now far outlived the 
ordinary term of haman existence, the snows of age must 
have imparted additional interest to a personage otherwise 
exceedingly attractive. It is not to be supposed that euch 
a man was to be permitted in apostolic times to pine away 
unheeded in solitary exile. The small island which was the 
place of his banishment was not far from the Asiatic metro- 
polis, and the other six cities named in the Apocalypse were 
all in the same district as Ephesus, It was therefore by no 
means extraordinary that seven messengers from seven neigh- 
bouriog churches, to all of which he was well knows, are 
found together in Patmos, on a visit to the venerable con- 
fessor. .... The angels of the seven churches were neither 
moderators, nor diocesans, nor precentors, but messengers 
sent on an errand of love to an apostle in tribulation. 


. This was not the opinion of the earlier fathers, 
few of,whom, however, deemed that “ the angels” 
meant “ bishops,’’ because in the first and second 
centuries diocesan bishops were not recognised. 
We might perhaps add that they were not invented. 
Tertullian probably held the more common opinion 
when he referred to “the Angel of the Church ” 
as an “ invisible intelligence.” On another topic 
he wrote :—* Lusit igitur et de suo spiritu, et de 
ecclesie angelo, et de virtute Domini, si quod con- 
silio eorum pronunciaverat rescidit”—and Origen, 
Dr. Killen observes held the same or a similar 
opinion regarding invisible representatives of 
churches. 

The withdrawal of the last Apostle had probably 
been preceded by the death of the last of the 
seventy. Three score and ten years of harassing 
persecutions and great labours left on earth few 
friendly witnesses of the Saviour’s life and miracles 
in Judea; although Dr. Killen certainly mentions 
one. After the close of the first centory, and 
indeed before its termination, A.D. 96, Domitian 
died and was succeeded by Nerva on the Roman 
throne. This Emperor was a man of a mild 
character who reigued only for two years ; and was 
succeeded by Trajan; who began his rule ina 
similar spirit. Thus the Christians enjoyed a 
breathing time of peace, and probably during that 
period the apostle John died. Trajan was an in- 
tellectual man, and he had highly educated coun- 
sellors and politicians around his throne ; yet Pliny, 
the most distinguished among them, carried out 
the edict of Trajan for the capital punishment of 
the Christians; although the Emperor evinced his 
indisposition to shed blood on account of opinions, 
by desiring that Christians should not be sought 
out. The exception checked informers, and it 
must have struck consistent Heathens with sur- 
prise to find Christianity regarded by their able 


A subsequeat chapter is devoted to the considcra- | Emperor aed his provincial representatives as 
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deserving death; while yet its possessors were to 
be overlooked if possible. The last representative 
of the generation contemporaneous with the Re- 
deemer, is mentioned in the following passage by 
Dr. Killen, pages 289 290 :-— 


Though the rescript of Trajan awarded capital punish- 
ment to the man who persisted in acknowledging himself a 
Christian, it also required that the disciples should not be 
inquisitively sought after. The zeal of many of the enemies 
of the Church was, no doubt, checked by this provision ; as 
those who attempted to hunt down the faithful expressly 
violated the spirit of the imperial enactment. But still, some 
Christians now suffered the penalty of a good confession. 
Pliny himself admits that individuals who were brought 
before his own tribunal, and who could not be induced to 
recant, were capitally punished; and elsewhere the law was 
not permitted to remain in abeyance. About the close of 
the reign of Trajan, Simeon, the senior minister of Jeru- 
salem, now in the handred and twentieth year of his age, fell 
a victim to its severity. This martyr was probably, the 
second son of Mary, the mother of our Lord. He is perhaps, 
the same who is enumerated in the gospels among the 
brethren of Christ; and the chronology accords with the 
supposition that he was a year younger than our Saviour. 
His relationship to Jesus, his great age, and his personal ex- 
cellence secured for him a most influential position in the 
mother church of Christendom; and hence, by writers who 
flourished afterwards, and who expressed themselves in the 
language of their generation, he has been called the second 
bishop of Jerusalem. 


Without again entering upon the controversy, 
which we have already noticed, concerning the 
earthly relationship of the persons named in our 
translation as “the brethren and sisters of the 
Lord,” we only notice two objections. First, if 
Simeon stood in the relationship suggested, it 
would be singular and strange to find that Mary 
left her elder surviving son, to reside with a 
distant relative, if John was even a relative, by 
His injunction who forsaw that Simeon would 
occupy a distinguished position in the church, 
as pastor of Jerusalem, into the second centary. 

Again when Domitian, inspired with fear that 
the Christians meditated the establishment of a 
temporal dynasty in the family of their founder, 
sought for his relatives in Palestine, and discovered 
two peasants, the reputed grandsons of Jude, cul- 
tivating a farm in Syria, is it likely that his agents 
would have hunted up these humble men, engaged 
in the cultivation of their fields in a rural district, 
and brought them before the Emperor as the re- 
presentative members of this family, while they 
overlooked the principal pastor of the Church in 
Jerusalem, who must have been known to them 
publicly and well; and who was not the grandson 
of a younger brother, but himself the brother 
next in age, and heir to all the claims of which 
Domitian stood in dread, as Herod had feared them 
eighty years before his time? The idea is en- 
tirely untenable. The Simeon mentioned in these 


records may have been the Simeon whose name 
occurs along with others, James, and Jude, and 
Joses, in the Evangelists, but who most probably 
held no nearer relationship than John the Baptist, 
and one farther removed would have brought them 
within the Adelphic circle of kinsfolks. 














CHURCH OFFICES AND ORGANISATION, 





The second portion of Dr. Killen’s work em- 
braces the long period from the death of John to 
the conversion of Constantine, and is the more in- 
teresting to students, because it is founded on 
material not generally accessible, and the reading 
of a lifetime. The author traces in it the progress 
of corruptions in the offices, organisation, pretences 
and teaching of the Church. Perhaps his inquiry 
into the merits of the Ignation epistle may be 
considered the more interesting portion of the 
second part in the volume, by many persons. Of 
the Fathers generally he does not hold so high an 
opinion as many of their admirers; regarding them 
as deficient in literature often. Even Origen, 
whose eulogy by one German admirer places him 
first among early writers, is supposed by this 
author to have been unacquainted with the lan- 
guage of the Old Testament ; yet he was for along 
period a lecturer, and a literary man of Alexandria 
and Cesarea, who would be brought into contact 
with learned Jews, and should have been conver- 
sant with the sacred writings. Tertullian was an 
impulsive person, apt to be overcome of passion or 
of zeal; and certainly the following extract from 
his *‘* pamphlet’’—“ Adversus Marcionem,” dis- 
plays the use of language without any limit of 
severity. Although there is a rough eloquence ia 
the words, yet because they are unreasonable they 
are useless adversus Marcionem, “ Sed nihil tam 
barbarum ac triste apud Pontum quam quod illic 
Marcion natus est, Scytha tetrior, Hamaxobia 
instabilior, Massageta inhumanior, Amazona aud 
acior, nubilo obscurior, hieme frigidior, gelu 
fragilior, Istro fallacior, Caucaso abruptior.” Of 
course it is all nonsense, but it shows that Tertullian 
could be an angry man; and without being effec- 
tive, could be offensive. At another time, we may 
notice more particularly the second part of the 
volume, but we can honestly recommend the work 
now, as a most valuable contribution to our eccle- 
siastical literature, the production of an accurate 
thinker and a very careful writer; who has ex- 
pended on one volume as much study, and time, 
and thought, as many persons would have spread 
over twenty volumes, We confess that the subject 
is not what we expected from the title, but it 
accords more nearly than our expectations with 
that title. Dr. Killen, we believe, possesses much 
information respecting the early British and Irish 
Churches ; and from the title of his book, we an- 
ticipated an examination of these subjects. It is 
better, however, to bring from the fountain any 
reasons for reforming the stream. The constitu- 
tion of many Christian communions is directly 
opposed to the Scriptural pattern. Their members 
have no reason to suppose that this complete de- 
viation is a slight matter. On the contrary, there 
are no slight matters in the question. Doubtless, 
the progress of truth has been greatly prevented 
by these departures from the means prescribed for 
its preservation and promulgation. ‘To us, for ex- 
ample, it seems a remarkable fatuity, that the 
Church of England, numbering among its members 
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so many excellent, intelligent, and shrewd men on 
other subjects, permits the continuance of a system 
by which, amid plenty, many of its working minis- 
ters are shamefully starved, and unless that custom 
reconciles our nature to many mistakes, we cannot 
account for their continuing the open purchase and 
sale of ecclesiastical preferments, especially in a 
period when differences of a doctrinal character 
lead to parochial riots, at seasons and times 
the most unseemly. A parish under Evangeli- 
cal teaching, this season, may be bought by a 
Puseyite uext year, yet the present Evangelical 
incumbent, a most earnest man perhaps, never 
dreams that his duty compels him to seek some 
security against this perversion, when he is 
drawn out of that district by death or a patron. 
We do not allege that any Protestant communion 
is free from error; but some errors are more flag- 
raut in their nature, and more pernicious in their 
consequences, than others; and the English Church 
seems more than any other in its offices and or- 
ganisation to need reform and the study of the 
ancient Church. 





It is a pleasant study to men of hopeful and 
liberal ideas, for that Church allowed no pre- 
eminence except on intellectual, moral, and reli- 
gious grounds. It permitted no man sinlessly to 
assume artificial pre-eminence. Influence within 
it was only secured by “gifts and graces’’ by 
‘*labour and self-denial.” Its Adelphic ring, sur- 
rounding a common centre, was perfect in form. 
Its life was equality without anarchy, and dignity 
without envying, for its places and power were in 
the gift of its membership. To the ancient 
Church we stand indebted for the best examples 
of popular government. Back to its condition the 
Churches must all move before they cover the 
earth, and include in their membership all its 
people, or escape from the condemnation ‘of Eng- 
lish Churches to day, that they have had possession 
of this land for eighteen centuries in some form 
or other, and for three centnries have possessed 
great riches, and the knowledge of a sound creed, 
yet have left it at this hour doubtful whether one- 
third of the population have any religious principle 
whatever, 
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SCENE XXXVII. 
RIFLES AND TEACHERS, 


“ By my troth,” said Clayton, as he sat at break- 
fast with Murray; “this is not the time to get 
married.” 

“Why not ?’’ asked his companion. 

“Tsn’t everything belonging to the genus homo 
turning military?” replied Clayton. “ Why we 
are over-run with Rifle Volunteers, and ‘City 
Militia,’ and ‘ Honourable Artillerymen.’ Every 
mother’s son of ’em thinks of nothing but ‘parade,’ 
and dreams of drill, and drums, and detours.” 

“ And very properly,” said Murray, “ when that 
frog-eating parley-vous sends his dirty squibs 
across the water at us. Give me some more coffee 
—I wish you were married, a man never manages 
a breakfast well—Clarice would be a comfort— 
you’ve put no sugar in—” 

And Murray’s face expressed the nausea he 
felt. 

“We shall have two hundred thousand at least 
before we have done,” said Clayton. “I see by 
this statement (he took up a newspaper) that when 
the First Napcleon looked towards the pit which 
was to engulf him—” 

“ Talk sense and not rubbish,” said Murray. 

“ Well then,” pursued Clayton, ‘‘when he took 
the first step to his own ruin by projecting hostili- 
ties towards England, 379,943 volunteers rose to 
meet him.” 


“ And we'll get up to that number, or past it, 


| now,” said Murray, ‘‘ why I feel quite martial my- 





self when I think of that M. Emile Girardin and 
all those other senseless scribblers who waste their 
French effervescence in scurrilous attacks upon 
England.” 

‘A very military figure you would cut,” said 
Clayton, laughing, as he looked at the portly—not 
to say corpulent—figure of his companion. ‘‘Some- 
thing between Falstaff and Daniel Lambert. 
Choose a dark uniform, friend—it might curtail 
those apparently ample dimensions.” 

“ Respect this solid flesh,” said Murray. “ By- 
the-bye, letting me and my fat alone, and turning 
to that big-nosed man across the water, did it 
ever strike you that his fate seems wondrously 
similar to his uncle’s as yet-—first the Republic— 
then the empire—then the one son, as the finish 
of his marriage ?” 

“He did not divorce an Empress No, 1 to make 
place for an Empress No, 2,”’ remarked Clayton. 

“No, because there was no necessity for such a 
course—No. 1 providing him with an heir. But 
if—” 

“Now none of your ‘il’s,’”’ said Clayton, 
« ¢ ifs’ knock down a man’s character most com- 
pletely. He didn’t do it—that’s enough.” 

“ Amen,” replied Murray. “So let me go on 
with my parallel—the war in Italy—first of all, 
though— Russia—then Italy, and now England.” 

“Then ?”’ added Clayton. 

“Let him read the ‘then’ in his uncle's fate. 
I believe if he comes here, he'll get as substan- 
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tially smashed as ever crowned head has been yet; 
for there’s not a man in the kingdom who wouldn't 
shoot him with one end of the gun, or knock him 
down with the other, if he got the chance.” 

“ A mode of warfare much more suited to the 
“rifle volunteers,” said Clayton, “ why don’t they 
drill them in the use of the butt-end of the 
weapon ?”’ 

“Don’t you throw scorn on them,’’ replied 
Murray, “ they will be very useful and a very for- 
midable body.” 

“ Did you ever read anything about China?” 
asked Clayton drily. 

“China? Yes, but what has that to do with 
the riflemen of England ?” 

“Once,” said Clayton, helping himself to a roll, 
and speaking aside, apparently, “‘ once upon a time 
—some years since I fancy—an English fleet with 
hostile intent approached the coast of China, the 
exact point of attack I can’t tell you.” 

“ Nowhere, perhaps,” suggested Murray. 

“There you are,’’ said Clayton, “ you can’t be 
civil. Where was I ?” 

“ On the coast of China—you didu’t know ex- 
actly where,” remarked Murray. 

‘‘] remember. Once, then, an English flect 
went to hammer away at some Chinese walls. As 
they approached the coast the batteries assumed 
a formidable appearance ; they seemed to be inter- 
minable—miles and miles of batteries with such 
big guns; great, staring, round eyes, they looked 
like the ‘peepers’ of an army of giants blinking 
away at them. The jolly tars of England are a 
brave set of men, but they looked through their 
glasses in dismay at this formidable display of 


cannon.” 
«What a long time you do take to tell a story,” 


said Murray. 

« Because you interrupt me s> frequently.” 

“You should have been a woman, according to 
Shakespeare, you would have been a worthy pro- 
genitor of your species, and brought up your chil- 
dren wisely.” 

“ How so ?” : 

“You know how to make another's fault, the 
occasion of your own, but go on—and be quick— 
here is the morning going, and nothing done—and 
you to be married before the week is out.” 

“ Well! the men were some miles away when 
they first saw the batterics—as they came nearer, 
they fancied the guns looked very strange—dead, 
dull, motionless things—-nearer still, and—”’ 

“They found out that it was nothing but miles 
of painted canvas,—why every one knows that old 
story,” said Murray. 

“ But the deduction,’ added Clayton. 

“Don’t see it. I suppose you mean to say, 


painted canvass looks formidable, even as 300,000 
volunteers do.” 

‘Yes, the canvass made a show, and the volun- 
teers will do the same.’’ 

“The painted guns could’nt be worked.” 


‘6 No.” 


Clayton laughed, “no. I have you 
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now, the volunteers can be worked, and must be 
worked, if they are to be anything more than mili- 


_ tary puppets, like the regulars! ”’ 


‘‘You’ve some reason on your side,” said 
Murray; “too many of these men, fall off when 
the novelty of the affair is over, and therefore, 
like the Chinese canvas, only serve to make a for- 
midable show. If a man volunteers to add his 
mite to the defence of his country, he ought to 
make a business of it, and fecl that if he does not 
do his duty, and learn as much as he can of the 
art of warfare, he is doing his country an injury 
by keeping a better man than himself out of his 
place. The volunteers are men—and so are the 
Queen’s troops. The latter are taken into the ser- 
vice without knowing anything more. than these 
volunteers. The officers, of course young fools of 
boys, have positions of importance thrust on them. 
Now we don’t doubt the efficiency of our regular 
troops—why should we of the volunteers? ‘They 
might be made equal to any, if the diill were only 
regular ; and in a sanitary point of view, the exer- 
cise would be beneficial to men who all day long 
may be confined to a counting house, an office, or 
a counter ; or even if the volunteer be a gentleman, 
an hour or two spent with the drill sergeant is 
much better than the same time given to the 
‘Cider-Cellars,’ billiard-rooms, or other places of 
gentlemanly resort.” 

“So it is,” said Clayton “and in that point of 
view the scheme may be advantageous, as affording 
healthful and harmless occupation to hundreds of 
thousands. By the bye, talking of that, have you 
read any of those papers, and letters, and holdings 
forth,—the inspirations and aspirations in fact, of 
a strong minded female, called Miss Bessie Parkes?” 

“T have looked at some,” answered Murray, 
“She wants women to turn telegraph-workers, 
watcli-makers, lithographers, ete. I think her 
arguments womanly to the back-bone —good in the 
main—good as a theory—but destructive if carried 
into working.” 

“Why?” said Clayton. 

‘“‘ How many telegraph-workers, watch-makers, 
lithographers, etc., are there now, in the metropolis 
alone, think you ? ”’ 

*“* Many thousands, doubtless.” 

“And as the market for such workers is not 
understocked, it naturally follows that it would be 
something like ‘ robbing Peter, to pay Paul,’ taking 
men’s occupation and giving it to females. What 
would these hundreds of thousands of men do in 
that case?” 

* Einigrate.”’ 

“A wise plan! The strength of our kingdom 
transp!anted to another; the helpless female popu- 
lation left here, the bones, sinews, and muscular 
power of England sent away. Louis Napoleon 
would say ‘ bon’ to that plan, and shrug his French 
shoulders, and turn up his grey eyes, as he gave a 
treble ‘bon! bon! bon.” 

“ But what are women to do? asked Clayton, 
“educated women I mean. A governess is a 
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pitiable creature at all times, she belongs to no 
place, neither kitchen, nor parlour—she is the out- 
cast of England in fact.” 

“And why?” asked Murray. 

“Why? I'll tell you. Because uneducated 
women, with an unpardonable degree of charlatan- 
ism, arrogate to themselves the qualifications and 
capabilities of educated women, undertaking the 
Herculean task of education, when their own has 
barely been commenced. Their hypocrisy and pre- 
sumption recoil on themselves—they are despised, 
and treated with the ignominy of which you com- 
plain. For good teachers there is a ready market 
in England, but every well educated mother of a 
family who has had any experience in the matter, 
will tell you that for every competent teacher, you 
will meet with fifty utterly incomretent for the 
task she has imposed on herself.’’ 


“You make the matter look worse and worse,” 
said Clayton, ‘‘according to you, the majority of 
these female workers are unfit for the only position 
they can fill, and you debar them from all others, 
under the plea of injustice.” 


** Such is precisely the case at present,” replied 
Murray, “‘ but it need not continue so. In the 
first place, to ameliorate the condition—the social 
condition of teachers, and bring up their profession 
to a premium, I would ensure their bringing a 
sound article to the market—every governess 
should go through a certain ordeal, and receive a 
diploma from certain colleges, or institutions de- 
voted to the purpose: thus a reasonable amount 
of kuowledge might be secured, and the rising 
generation would very soon testify to the good 
effect of this arrangement.” 


** But this does not open more sources of occu- 
pation for women.” 


“No; but it ensures better pay, more esteem, 
a higher value for the services required in the 
only calling now open to them, besides it would 
keep down the supply—prevent a glut in the 
governess’s market.”’ 

“ And what would you do with the refuse ?” 

“A question more easily asked than answered, 
but I'll tell you what I would have others do—the 
young men of this town I mean, and the country 
too, for what is Jaw for the one is law for the 
other also. I would have them all marry, and so 
provide for woman occupation in her own legita- 
mate sphere—home.”’ 


‘*Young men can’t afford to marry; at least 
many cannot.”’ 


‘*T don’t subscribe to that. Two mouths are 
more difficult to feed than one, I know, but land- 
ladies have easy consciences with regard to eatables 
and drinkables, and you may depend upon it, these 
bachelor young men, who don’t marry on the score 
of economy, would find the extra mouth be- 
longing to the wife consume infinitely less than 
the plurality of mouths, over which he can have 
no control. Asa rule, a man will, if he marries 
pradently, live cheaper married than single. A 





thrifty wife will make everything go further, than 
the generality of landladies or servants.”’ 

‘* But what say you when children come ?” said 
Clayton. 

“T say,” replied Murray reverently “that God 
never sends children into the world to starve. If 
little mouths need bread, it will be found for them, 
if those whose office it is to find, be diligent in 
the seeking. Idleness and extravagance will 
produce want, quickly enough; but fragality and 
honest industry must banish it. True—sickness, 
accident, or deep affliction may produce poverty, 
but those are the exceptional cases—not destroying 
the rule. Are you going out?”’ 

Yes.” 

“T will walk on with you. As for Miss Bessie 
Parkes, and the Times, and other authorities on 
telegraph-working and watch-making,—what is 
there new in all that? 
public opinion on these subjects should know, that 
females have assistedto make watches in the homes 
of Clerkenwell for many years, that they have even 
helped to make types, that they are wood-engra- 
vers, and certainly for many years past, have been 
telegraph-workers. So that Miss Bessie Parkes 
only recommends society to do what it has been 
doing for a long time. Small deduction indeed, 
would all the telegraph-working in the world make 
from our army of surplus women.”’ 





SCENE XXXVIII. 


MARRIAGE DRESSES. 
‘‘Grey moiré—a dak stove-grey—not too dark 
—about the shade of Emily Ponsonby’s—and my 
back satin is’nt at all the thing. 

“Why not ?’’ answered Dr. Maberley smiling.’’ 

“Why not, doctor? Well—but you never 
know what a lady ought to wear! never! The 
idea of a black satin at a wedding! and Clayton’s 
too! Its a perfect absurdity. 1 dare say you'd 
have Patience go in that brown stuff—I don’t 
doubt you would!” 

“ She would look very well in it, and it might 
be warm and comfortable—I can’t see any objec- 
tion to the brown stuff.”’ 

“Can't yon? She’s not going to wear it then. 
There’s a nice green silk at Swan and Edgar’s, 
just fit for her, and so cheap—going at cost 
price.” 

“Very strange,” replied the doctor, “sbop- 
keepers always seem to have a stock of things on 
hand, ready for ‘ under cost price’ purchasers— 
very strange! that they should buy high, sell low, 
and yet keep the gas flaring away in their great 
expensive shops—for gas is cut off, if it is’nt paid 
for. Was itat that place you saw the ‘grey 
moiré—not too dark ?’” 

The lady did not quite approve of the bantering 
tone, but as the “ grey moiré” was in question, 
she thought it best to pocket her indignation for 
the time at least. 

“No” she answered, “ no—that was in Oxford 
Street—such a nice young man served me—so 
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agreeable—quite a gentleman in manners—so 
obliging.” 

“He thought he had got hold of a good cus- 
tomer,” replied the doctor ; “ what was the price 
of this wonderful moiré ? ” 

Mrs. Maberley looked mysterious. “ He begged 
me not to name it, doctor—he said he was making 
such a terrible reduction—giving it away in fact!” 

“Whew!”’ exclaimed the doctor, “ a most 
philanthropic shopman ; really Martha, you must be 
as verdant as the silk you want for Patience, to 
believe him — but, what was the price of othe 
thing?” 

* You must not mention it, doctor.’’ 

“ Not I—I don’t go about advertising the price 
of ladies dresses; what had the man the conscience 
to ask you for it ?” 

“Only three guineas and a half—” 

* And the original cost ?” 

“ Seven guineas.” 

“It was damaged then,” said the doctor, as he 
put his hands into his pockets and walked away, 
‘*T’ll bet any money, it was an old, rotten, damaged 
thing, not worth a penny.”’ 

** How you do jump to conclusions, doctor,” re- 
plied the lady “and that habit of betting on every 
occasion, is quite unsuited to a man of your cloth.” 

** Was'nt the dress damaged wife?” returned 
the doctor laughing, ‘‘ come Martha, own the truth, 
was nt it damaged ?”’ 

“There was just one little stain,” replied the 
lady “across one breadth, and a little bit of a hole 
in another—” 

“Stained and ragged,’’ said the doctor ; “three 
guineas and a half, I think you said?” 

“Madame Bond would have taken it all away in 
cutting out,” replied Mrs. Maberley, “ it’s a pity 
to lose such a bargain, doctor—but you always are 
so prejudiced.” 

“1 don’t want you to be cheated, Martha— one 
half of these pretended bargains are abominable 
cheats. Take my word for it, a good article will 
produce a good price, and if a shopman has the 
audacity to pretend he is injuring himself or his 
employer for your benefit, you may be quite sure 
that he will insome way or other—do you. Go 
to a respectable shop, Martha, and make up your 
mind to pay a just price uot too much, nor too 
Jittlke—ascertain the fair value of the article you 
want—and pay that-—you will find it the cheapest 
plan in the end. MHere’s Clayton coming in, and 
Murray with him.” 

“A fine day Sir,” said Clayton as he shook the 
doctor’s hand, ‘‘a beautiful day—are you going 
out ma’am? Where’s Patience, I want her to come 
and fit up Volante. Can you spare the Spinster 
to-day.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs, Maberley, “yes, but to- 
wards the afternoon, I want her this morning: 
and if you will excuse my running away at once, 
I'll get over my errands quietly, and then send 
Patience on yours.” 

“A good plan, ma’am,” said Clayton. “I 
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won't detain you now, for the days are very short, 
and shopping is done best by daylight.” 

‘Good morning, then,” said the lady, as she 
left the room. 

“So there’s a breeze getting up between this 
country and America, doctor,’’ said Clayton. 

“It won’t blow hard,” replied the doctor. “I 
suppose you allude to this discussion about the 
island of San Juan.” 

“Yes; and as to its not blowing hard, all 
storms, remember, begin with whiffs at first. San 
Juan, undoubtedly, is a British possession, and 
from its position, an important one. We cannot 
afford to give it up.” 

« A war would be awkward, though,”’ said the 
doctor: “we may soon be busy enough with 
France; then here is China needing a little chas- 
tisement,—India is far from tranquil, and America 
grumbling.” 

“And if she grumbled all the way from her 
own shores to ours, and brought her guns to 
grumble with her,” replied Clayton, “we can’t 
give away that little island.” 

“T am afraid the world is morally, at least, ina 
very combustible state,” said Murray; “ three- 
quarters of the globe, at auy rate, are in a state of 
warfare. As to Europe, there is scarcely one 
country undisturbed,—Spain, France, Italy, all 
at war; Prussia, armed to oppose some one; 
Russia, ready to pounce down on the first victim 
she can find; Germany, in a state of internal 
discord.” 

* And,” said the doctor, “ the first fire-brand is 
kindled in the remaining quarter, Morocco being 
in Africa; but America is not at war yet.” 

“She is provoking hostilities,” replied Clayton ; 
“ the spirit of war dictates those aggressions.” 

“Rather the spirit of greed,” said Murray ; 
‘*and if you observe, this San Juan business is to 
be settled by some civil tribunal, and not referred 
to military arbitration at all.” 

“That is an open question,’’ replied Clayton. 

‘‘The Americans,’’ continued the doctor, “ seem 
to be socially and domestically in a very pugilistic 
mood. Did you see an account in the paper, a 
few days since,—a fortnight or so it may be,—of 
two medical men who half killed each other, or 
wanted to do it, about some patient ? ” 

“And do not such accounts prove that a belli- 
gerent spirit predominates ? ”’ 

“Not a bit,’’ said Murray, “ not one bit. Men 
have quarrelled and fought from the time of Cain 
up to the present day, and they will continue to 
do so as long as the world lasts; it is in human 
nature, and it will out in human action. The 
editor of the newspaper was hard-up for a subject, 
or he wouldn’t have taken the trouble to bring that 
story over the water; it didn’t show mankiod off 
in a favourable light, couldn’t do any good, fulfilled 
no purpose except that of making up the columns 
of the paper, and pandering to a morbid love of 
horrors in the public mind.” 

Look here,’’ said Clayton, ‘look here,’’ He 
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gave the advertisement sheet of the Zimes to 
Murray ; “ Look at this, a work called Seth Bede, 
the Methody, chiefly written by himself! purporting 
to be the real history of the family of Adam Bede.”’ 

** What an absurdity ! ”’ 

“‘ Aun impertinent absurdity, I should consider it, 
were I the writer of Adam Bede,” said the doctor, 
“and certainly an ignorant blunder, because the 
chief beauty of Adam Bede consists not in the 
tale, but in the philosophy, and the exquisite pic- 
tures, the minutely graphic descriptions which 
bring the scenes so clearly and forcibly before the 
reader. It is evidently a trick to impose on the 
public, a clap-trap to ensure the sale of the work. 
As to Adam Bede being a copy from life, I don’t 
believe anything of the kind ; iu all probability, no 
particular family had the authoress in view, but 
founded her work on generalities.” 

“Here is another piracy of the same kind,” 
said the doctor. ‘ Adam Bede, junior,—a Sequel. 
The publisher of this work is Mr. Newby, of 
Welbeck Street; the original Adam Bede was 
brought out by Blackwood. It is not very pro- 
bable that the writer would change from the latter 
house to the former; ergo the two works are 
not by the same person.” 

“Is not the adoption of the title actionable ?”’ 
said Murray, appealing to Clayton. 

“IT should deem it an open question,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ although I suppose the Junior avoids that 
contingency ; still 1 would try the point if I were 
the progenitor of thefirst Adam. But look at the 
information which follows the announcement : 

‘In consequence of the great demand for this 
work, the publication is deferred from the 10th to 
the 26th!’ ” 

“Why should the demand re¢ard the publi- 
cation?’ asked Murray ; “if the public want the 
book, surely the publisher would be only too glad 
to place it in thier hands as speedily as possible ; 
besides, how can the demand be ascertained until 
the book be out? Does the advertiser mean to 
say that his house is besieged by rampant readers, 
who vociferate with all their might and main, 
‘produce us copies of Adam Bede, Junior, forth- 
with?’ And he resolves to tantalize them to 
the 26th!” 

“It reminds me of a purchase my wife was 
anxious to make this morning,” said the doctor, 
“of some sort of a dress, ‘ going for nothing,’ to 
be disposed of by some philanthropic shopman; on 
investigation, suspecting that the quality of the 
article was doubtful, I discovered that it was 
worth nothing. There are tricks in all trades, I 
fear, even among literary psople, who ought, from 
their education and intellect, to be above them. 
Adam Bede, Junior, should be brought face to face 
with his father, who, no doubt, would find many a 
flaw in his character and conduct.” 

Le jeu ne vaudrait pas la chaudelle,” replied 
Clayton ; “the best reviewers are doubtless the 
public, who will deal with Adam Bede, Junior, and 
his kin in their own way.” 
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“Did you see the moon the other night?” 
asked the doctor, turning the subject abruptly. 
“No? then I can tell you that you lost a mag- 
nificent sight.” 

“How so?’ said Clayton. “What was the 
old lady about ? ”’ 

“T don’t know what she might have been 
doing,’’ said the doctor; “ but something or other 
in the atmosphere was producing a very wonderful 
appearance: all round the moon, at an enormous 
distance—I'’m not scientific enough to give you 
the exact size in degrees—was a gigantic halo, 
tinged slightly with the prismatic hues; long 
streaks of faintly coloured light, too, stretched 
across the sky from North to East, while the 
horizon assumed the appearance of a summer dawn. 
I find that the halo was visible for four consecu- 
tive nights.” 


“It must have been something of an Aurora,” 


said Clayton. “I suppose Dr. Cumming would 
look on these appearances as a sign of the coming 
tribulation ?’’ 

“Other people might do the same,” replied the 
doctor; ‘although these atmospheric changes 
have been visible in every age of the world.” 

“ The pitcher went to the well nine times and 
was not broken,’’ said Murray. “I do’nt speak 
irrevereutly, remember—the tenth time it was 
cracked ; these appearances are not to be totally 
disregarded, for we are told expressly, ‘ there 
shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and 
on the earth distress of nations ’—there is distress 
enough at present, surely.’ 

“So there has been before,” said Clayton. 
“ When the cholera devastated the Continent, and 
raged in our own cities so terribly, nations might 
have been truly said to be distressed. Napoleon 
the First, too, shook the Continent, and scattered 
misery abroad ; so did the Crimean war,—indeed, 
there have been countless eras of misery ;—that 
single sign is not enough iu the presen: day to 
mark the fulfilment of prophecy.” 

“T’ll tell you what I think about it,”’ said 
Murray; “that men had much better give their 
attention to improving the present, instead of 
speculating on the indefinite future. Death is 
before all, that we know; and it becomes our 
business to prepare for it. As to the time, that 
matters little; I don’t like the notion of human 
beings dragged into repentance by having ‘ the end 
of the world’ forced right on them. Dr. Cumming 
is a good man; but one practical work from bis 
pen would in the long run be worth more than 
these theoretical speculations , relating to the 
Apocalypse.” 

io. is something practical, at any rate,” 
said the doctor, as Mrs. Maberley and Patience 


entered the room. 

“ Well, wife,’’ he continued, “ have you bought 
the ‘ alarming sacrifice °?’” 

“I never called it an ‘alarming sacrifice,’” re- 
plied the lady, “ and I bav’nt bought it, doctor. 
I never buy a thing without ascertaining its real 
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value, sir—tiat’s more like a man’s act than a 
thrifty woman’s, sir.” 

“ That’s right, ma’am,’’ said Clayton, laughing; 
“ give it him well.’”’ 

“TI never ‘give it’ to any one, Mr. Clayton,” 
said the lady; “I was only speaking the truth, 
sir; but truth is not always acceptable with your 
sex. You think you can impose on us, sir, to any 
extent, and you don’t like us to notice your sbort- 
comings at all !’’ 

“Why, what’s the matter, Martha ?”’ asked the 
doctor, a broad smile, like a gleam of sunshine on 
a foggy day, endeavouring to make its way through 
the gravity with which he tried to hide it. ‘* What’s 
the matter, wife; who’s been cheating you ?” 

“No one, doctor,” replied the irate lady, “ no 
one. I don’t allow myself to be cheated, sir; 
I always prevent that, sir, by caution.”’ 

“Then who has been prevented cheating you 
ma’am,” asked Clayton. 

“Such an abominable attempt at imposition,” 
said the lady, losing all patience in the remem- 
brance of the intended fraud. ‘You remember 
the moiré I told you of, doctor.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the doctor, “Oh! that’s 
where the wind is, is it, wife ? 

“It was half cotton,’’ said the lady, “one of 
those sham things—no wear in it, and stained in 
every breadth. I made the man unroll it all and 
found that out.’’ 

“T told you that you should go to a respec- 
table shop and give a fair price,” said the doctor. 

“And I knew that without your telling,” re- 
plied the lady. ‘But where is Volante? we 
have come for her, and not to stop here talking to 
you. It is cold weather to be married, Mr. Clay- 
ton: I wish you would have fixed on the summer, 
sir; white dresses do look so miserable in the 
winter.” 

“Then don’t wear them,”said Clayton, “ put on 
something warm and comfortable.’’ 

“‘ Now, isn’t that like a man ?” said Mrs. Mab- 
erley, as she turned indignantly to Patience. ‘Isn't 
it like a man? they all talk such rubbish as that ; 
they all tell us to do this, that, and the other— 
act in complete defiance of all established custom, 
in fact—and if we did, what a storm there would 
be. Suppose Volante went in a brown stuff gown, 
a pretty scowl we should see on Mr. Walter 
Clayton’s face, shouldn’t we, Patience ?”’ 

“I hope not,’’ answered Patience, trying to 
look grave, “I hope not; but we can make a 
compromise in this case, mother, ermine is both 
warm and white—so is miniver—and, if you 
want to be simple, so is swan’s down.” 

“You're a wise woman,” said Claytoa to 
Patience, “and that is saying something.”’ 

“It would be something more if I could say to 
you, you're a wise man,” broke in Mrs, Maberley, 
“‘wise men are very scarce now a days, sir.” 

“And so are wise women,” said Marray. 

“You may think so,” replied Mrs. Maberley, 
as she turned sharply to him, “you may think so, 
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sir, because you've never taken the trouble to look 
for them.’’ 

“‘ How do you know that ?’” he asked. 

“ T imagine it ; as you've not been clever enough 
to get one for your wife.” 

“Didn’t want a wife,” said Murray, “ think a 
wife a bore—don’t want to be tied down to one 
place at my dinner-table—1’m a cosmopolite, and 
mean to remain so.” 

“You know nothing about the matter,” said 
the lady, “you would marry to-morrow if you 
could, but you can’t; the grapes are sour, Mr, 
Andrew Murray, and because women are in fact 
too wise to have you, you say there are none to be 
found. Well Volante.’’ ; 

The girl came quickly forward, kissed Patience, 
and then held Mrs. Maberley’s haud, for she was 
fond of the old lady, and the fondness was re- 
turned, for who could help being fond of Vo- 
lante ? 

“ White net,’ said Mrs. Maberley, nodding and 
looking complacently at her, “ white net—three 
skirts looped with roses; or jessamine would be 
more elegant—white plain net up to the throat ; 
sleeves to the wrist, puffed; jassmine to fasten 
the veil.” 

“Why ma’am,” exclaimed Clayton, as he burst 
out laughing, “you don’t mean to say you are 
going to dress that child in that enigmatical cos- 
tume, not one word of which do I understand, 
except that you want her to shiver in a white net 
dress, in the winter—in this foggy November! "’ 

“Pink jassmine would be better,’’ continued 
Mrs. Maberly as she put Volante’s hair a little 
more off her brow, and then stood back to study 
the effect—* pink jassmine—only it is’nt made I 
fear—or chrysanthemums—yes—that’s best of all 
—variegated chrysanthemums— graduated from the 
back!” 

“ Variegated chrysanthemums—graduated from 
the back’’ said Clayton to Patience, “ has your 
mother gone mad? what does she mean ?”’ 

‘* Make haste now, Volante,” said Mrs. Maberley, 
“chrysanthemums it must be, and we'll go and see 
about them at once—Foster may have them—if 
not we'll get them made.” 

“Stop a moment,” said Clayton, “don’t for 
pity’s sake give that child cold by putting her into 
a flimsy net gown, can’t you get a white silk and 
have it lined with flannel ? ” 

“ White silk,’’ answered Mrs. Maberley—“‘white 
silk?” She thought a few minutes, as gravely as 
if she were deliberating on the fate of nations. 
“ White silk,” she continued—* white moiré per- 
haps.”’ 

‘ You've had enough of moiré I should think,”’ 
said the Doctor aside. 

“White moiré,”” continued the lady, interro- 
gating ber own thoughts, apparently —* white 
moiré P—too old!—much too old! White bro- 
White glacé—yes, that 
No !—too old 


cade ?—ditto— ditto. 
will do famously—lace flounces ? 
—tripla skirt ?” 


























** And stick the flowers about it, if you like,” 
said Clayton. 

“What for?” asked Mrs. Maberley, dryly, 
“ what for P”’ 

« To make it look pretty, Ma’am,” said Clayton. 

“ Pretty”’— pretty ? what need of that, Mr. 
Clayton, if its only comfortable. The brown stuff 
you advocated would’nt have had flowers about 
it?” 

“T’ll never argue with a woman again,” said 
Clayton, “they are sure to turn the tables on 
you.” 

“ Keep to that resolve, Mr. Clayton,” said Mrs. 

Maberley—“ a very sensible one for a man on the 
eve cf marriage.” 
. “Now you might save your position, and make 
a very pretty speech, Clayton,’ remarked the 
doctor, “ by declaring that Clarice was an angel 
and not a woman.” 

“Tm no believer iu mundane angels,’’ replied 
Clayton, “and I should’nt like them, if I met 
them.” 

“Of course not,’”’ replied Mrs. Maberley, “a 
woman's perfection is a tacit reproach to man’s 
imperfections—that’s why so many of your sex 
marry fools, Sir, and let sensible women live and 
die single, Sir.” 

“ Have I followed that rule? ”’ said Clayton as 
he held her hand, detaining her. 

“T’m not going to give you my opinion of your 
choice,” replied the lady. 

“ Am I going to marry a fool,’’ returned Clayton, 
laughing and grasping her hand more firmly, “you 
shall tell me before you go—come now—speak 
out—am I about to marry a fool.” 

“It is'nt your own fault, if you’r not,” said the 
lady, evasively. 

“Then,” pursued Clayton, with a side glance at 
Patience, “ I suppose you mean to say, that Clarice 
popped the question to me—caught me in fact, 
and so—bongré malgré—lI’ve got a clever wife.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Maberley, “Sir!” 

“ Madam!” said Clayton laughing. 

“Sir! continued the lady, “ Sir! I wonder at 
you, Sir,—speaking of Lady Marchmont in that 
very indecorous manner !—lI quite wonder at you, 
Mr. Clayton! the idea of Clarice doing such a 
thing—a lady whose conduct is in every respect 
so irreproachable—clever forsooth! I should think 
she was clever—and as good as shi is clever too! 
—much too good for you, Sir,—she is one out of 
a thousand, Sir,—and you ought to esteem her too 
highly to utter so indecorous a suspicion regarding 
her.” 

“Go and buy the finery now,” said Clayton as 
he shook Mrs. Maberley’s hand warmly, “go and buy 
the finery—I’m answered.” 

“No you're not,” replied Mrs. Maberley, “ I've 
told you what she is—not what I think she is! 
my opinion may be different, Sir.” 

“ Whew!” said Clayton, “why the shades of 
Machiavelli and old Talleyrand will come and tweak 


your ears at night for outdoing them.” 
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“Spirits don’t tweak ears, Mr. Clayton, it 
would’nt be dignified.” 

“Well—-go and buy the white silk, and the 
poppies,”’ said Clayton, 

“ Poppies,’ remarked Mrs. Maberley, her 
thoughts drifting away to her favourite topic— 
dress. ‘ Poppies! it would’nt be bad, but I prefer 
chrysanthemums. Come Volante!” 

“‘T wonder if there ever was a woman who 
did’nt care for dress,’’ said Murray as she left the 
room, “ I’d turn benedick myself if I could find 
one.” 

“No, you would’nt,” replied Clayton, “ she'd 
be such a horrible sloven! A love of dress, res- 
trained within bounds is an admirable thing—it 
keeps women tidy, and makes them combine the 
ornamental with the useful.”’ 

“White silk and chrysanthemums,—you are a 
convert, I see,” said Murray laughing. 

“* Well I dare say I am,” replied Clayton, “I 
must own the truth, I like Utility, classically or 
gracefully dressed.’’ 

“ Although you did advocate the brown stuff,” 
replied the doctor, ‘‘ what an inconsistent man you 
are!” 

‘And therefore a singularity ?”’ asked Clayton. 
“Show me a consistent man—one whose words at 
all times correspond—whose maxims run in couples 
—and whose tongue never gainsays what it has said 
before—whose mood is never variable—who always 
thinks and speaks by the same measured rule,— 
show me such a man—and [ will tell you that he 
is—”’ 

“A paragon,” said the doctor. 

“No!” replied Clayton, “ not a paragon, bat 
a most confounded hypocrite. «Inconsistency is the 
very element of failing human nature—we are all 
inconsistent—every mother’s son of us.” 

“Some more so than others,’” said Murray, 
“‘ you— one of the worst.”’ 

“TI deny that,’ answered Clayton, “I could 
find plenty of inconsistency in you, old fellow, 
shall I try?” 

“‘ Not to day,” replied Murray, “there’s the 
doctor fidgetting to be off.”’ 

“ And I’ve a lot of letters to write,” said Clay- 
ton, “it’s a great deal of trouble, getting married, 
but when it’s once done, there’s an ena of it.” 

“ Not at all,’” said Murray, “you may marry 
twice, or thrice, or oftener.”’ 

‘*1’m not Bluebeard,” said Clayton. “TI shall 
see you at night, doctor, come and dine with us.” 

“ Better you and Murray come to our house,” 
said the doctor, “then you can bring Volante 
home. Martha is sure to keep her.” 


So, they agreed. 





SCENE XXXIX. 
BEFORE MARRIAGE. 

“Come near, Volante, “ said Clayton, as dinner 
over, he drew his chair to the fire, stretched out 
his legs before it and made himself thoroughly 
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comfortable, “‘ come here Volante and tell me all 
about your shopping—I shall soon play second 
fiddle—you’ll have some one else to chatter with, 
and a good thing too, Clarice will be a more suit- 
able companion than an old frllow like myself.” 

“Of course she will,” replied Mrs. Maberley, 
it is the wisest action of your life, getting mar- 
ried, Mr. Clayton,—the pity is it has not been 
done before.” 

“ Better late than never, Ma’am,” replied Clay- 
ton. 

“ And better early than late,” returned the lady. 

“So I think,” said Clayton, “and I wish I 
could persuade many of my sex to be of the same 
opinion. There’s that old Murray, sitting opposite, 
why does’nt he make a match of it with my friend 
Spinster ? ”” 

“Wiih Patience? *’ said Mrs. Maberley, “ what 
nonsense you do talk—Patience indeed! had’nt 
you better say Volante! Fancy my being mother- 
in-law to a gentleman of his age! Such a pre- 
posterous idea, Sir!” 

“IT beg your pardon, Ma’am,” said Clayton; 
“my child here, is rather too young to think of 
marriage—especially with a man almost old enough 
to be her grandfather—but could she add twenty 
years to her life—-I don’t know anyone to whom I 
would sooner trust her, than to him. Even as it 
is, 1’d rather see her take his name, than that of 
any uf the young scamps, she might fancy, that 
young Sinclair, for instance. Eh, Volante?” 

She smiled at him merrily, as she shook her 
head. 

“She's not going to marry anybody yet,”” con- 
tinued Clayton as he drew her closer to him, “I’m 
not tired of her—she’s going to stay with me and 
Clarice.” 

‘So she will if she is wise,’’ said Mrs. Maberley, 
who never lost an opportunity of delivering a little 
moral lecture to Volante, “ young women are far 
too eager to be married; they fancy they gain 
freedom by the change; why, even under the most 
favourable circumstances—bondage begins with 
marriage.” 

“ How so?’’ asked Clayton; “a married woman 
from her position must have more liberty of action 
than a spinster.” 

‘* Apparently so,’”” was her reply ; “ she can go 
about alone, for instance, she does not need a 
chaperone always dangling at her sleeve, she is 
supposed to be able to take care of herself; so far 
I grant you she gains an extended degree of 
liberty ; but, on the other hand, she has all her do- 
mestic duties, which must prove a barrier to her 
independence ; she has her servants to direct and 
control, they are a tie on her time and attention ; 
then her husband must be consulted, she will of 
course study his convenience,—and that is another 
tie preventing all independent action.” 

“Then a woman had better not marry,’’ said 
Clayton. 

“Tt does not necessarily follow that indepen- 


denee is happiness or dependence,—as to time 
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and occupation,—misery. All I say is that 
women do not gain liberty by marriage, on the 
contrary, they lose it; but the loss ought to be, 
aud is, under favourable circumstances, a pleasure, 
We were never meant to live solely for our own 
convenience, Mr. Clayton. I know a person, sir, 
who once on a time, some five-and-twenty years 
since, perhaps, had nothing to do, but to attend to 
herself. She had no one to care about, could 

in and out when she pleased, might be early or 
late for dinner, tea, or breakfast, no friends troubled 
themselves about her. It was a dreary life, and 
she felt it so. She dreaded the long winter eve- 
nings, the solitary tea-cup and saucer, the book to 
be read, alone, then to bed, no one to say God 
keep you to her, no one on the following morning 
to care much whether she were living or dead, 
except her landlady, maybe, whose anxiety lay in 
the direction of the rent. That woman had perfect 
independence, yet it failed to make her happy? ” 

“She might have been of a morose tempera- 
ment,” said Clayton. 

“Not so, as the sequel proved; for after she 
had lived this dreary life for some long years, she 
married,—then how changed her fate was! She 
had not a moment she could call her own; every 
hour of the day was occupied, her husband, her 
servants, her house, all claimed her time; and 
when, after an interval, a little baby came, she 
was a perfect slave! The day which once had 
seemed so long, was now too short for her to do 
all she had to do in; and the evenings, the once 
long dreary evemings, fled—positively fled.” 

“And was she happy ?” said Clayton. 

‘Can you ask Walter? You who have known 
us so long. Can you doubt whether the poor un- 
friended Martha Tubbington, or the befriended 
Martha Maberley were the happier P ”’ 

“No,” said Clayton, “no, buat it isn’t flum- 
mery, old friend,” he continued, looking at the 
doctor; “it isn’t flummery, ma’am, but there are 
not many people like Maberley.” 

There are not,” said his wife; “he has his 
faults, we must not praise him too much or he’ll 
be conceited, he has faults, but with them all he 
has made one human being happy,—God bless 
him.” 


“Take you Volante home, Murray,” said Clay- 
ton. “I shall walk.’ 

“Ah, your old trade of dwelling in the past, 
speculating in the future, philosophising on the 
present?” said Murray. 

“Yes. I want to be alone.” 

“Plain speaking,’ said Murray, as he wrapped 
a shawl round Volante, preparatory to taking her 
to the carriage; “plain speaking, but I like plain 
speaking ; I’ll sit up for you ;—don’t wander about 
all night.” 

“T shall go straight home.” 

And as he walked through the streets, some of 
them crowded with by, others dark and so- 


passers- 
litary, he thought of the words of Mrs, Maberley, 
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and then he remembered another whose life had 
been so marred, and then, as a gaily-decked 
woman passed him, he thouglit of one whom he had 
rescued from a similar fate. 

“Weare responsible ageuts,’’ he said, as he 
approached his own door, “ more so than we fancy. 
Women’s fate lies much in our hands; we make 
or mar it—externally at least. Many of us err 
I believe from ignorance; we don’t understand all 
the finer points of a woman’s nature, and wound 
from inadvertence. A woman’s life is so circum- 
scribed, so different to ours; she learning to think 
trifles of importance—trifles' which we never re- 
member, perhaps, or at any rate place no store by. 
And, by the bye, perhaps that is auother argument 
for making women turn artizans; watchmakers, 
lithographers, etc.; it would extend the narrow 
limit of their lives—take them out of themselves. 
But, what is to become of the surplus in the male 
line P That is the difficulty.” 





‘DROP SCENE. 


A country village, with the blue sea rolling over 
golden sands to the right, and stretching far away 
to the left bold high cliffs, bed chambers to the 
snowy sea-gull. And on the summit of these 
cliffs, far back, half a mile it may be from their 
edge, a large dark grey stone house, not battle- 
mented, nor turreted, nor built in a gothic style ; 
it is nothing but a strong, substantially-built 
English mansion, with a very beautiful park in the 
front, and a dark green wood at the back. 

In that house lived Lady Mary Shenstone, and 
it is a busy place now, for the wedding party have 
assembled and the breakfast waits the guests. 

The bells of the village church ring merrily, 
and the villagers don’t care a bit for the dark 
November days, they find them bright enough in 
that pure country air, and they laugh and talk, 
and crackle the glittering white frost under their 
feet as they stand in the road and wait for the 
wedding cavalcade. And it comes at last; Clarice 
in the carriage with the good old doctor, and his 
wife, in a moiré—not the moiré of damaged repu- 
tation, but one of the doctor’s own particular 
choice, sent home surreptitiously from some un- 
known quarter of the globe—a moiré of such 
costly fabric, that it “goes to the old lady’s heart 
to sit down” on it, and she says so, and elicits 
from Murray the suggestion of a go-cart as a 
means of transport to the chureh. 

Then there is Volante, looking so lovely in the 
white silk—Mrs. Maberley almost forgets her 
own moiré in her pride for her protegée. 

Weddings are dull affairs in nine cases out of 
ten, for people very often behave like idiots, and 
look as if they were going to be bung instead of 
married. 

Clayton did nothing of the kind; he did not 
need a glass of champagne, like some other bride- 
grooms, to “ bring him upto the mark ;” he made 
all the responses in his usual tone, and put the 








ring on his bride’s finger with as little concern as 
he would have clasped a bracelet on her arm. 

Clarice too acted like a sensible woman. She 
took the oath, to love, honour, and obey him, as a 
matter of course, and when she left the altar she 
signed her new name in the vestry, and received 
the congratulations of her friends with the most 
perfectly well-bred air. 

Yet neither bride nor bridegroom were deficient 
in feeling, only they did not, like some, assume 
the semblance to conceal the want. 

Wedding breakfasts are intrinsically stupid. 
There is the best man’s speech, and the healths 
of the bride, bridegroom, and bridesmaids, with 
other excuses of a similar kind, for additional 
glasses of wine. 

No one looks well at a wedding breakfast. The 
veils, and the roses, and farbelows, seem out of 
place in the morning; they want the “glare of 
the gas-light’’ to carry them off. We don’t want 
young English girls decked out in masquerading 
costume at breakfast; we like them better in their 
quiet morning attire. If a girl acts bridesmaid 
three times, tradition says she will die an old maid, 
Perhaps the reason is, that if she is seen too often 
in this costume, those who might prevent the con~ 
tingency don’t care to admire her. 

Clayton’s wedding breakfast was over, at least 
the part he had to play in it was over; and he 
waited in the library, with the doctor and Murray, 
for Clarice. 

Nor had he to wait long, for, with Volante 
hanging on her arm, she came. 

“She is your property until my return, aunt,” 
said Clarice, as she placed Volante’s hand in that 
of the elder lady’s. “ Take care of her, aunt; 
and you, Volante, remember you are my proxy 
here.” 

“ Are you ready ?” asked Clayton. 

“Te” 

“T hate ‘ good-byes,’ ” said Clayton, hurriedly, 
“T hate saying ‘good-bye;’ but now—Murray, 
old friend, give us your hand—we have been chums 
for many a long year—and now, when I am about 
to quit the stage—” 

“Quit the stage,” said Murray, grasping the 
proffered hand, * not a bit of it; you only change 
your character in ‘ Life’s Drama.’ Hitherto you've 
been Benedick the Bachelor, now you're Benedick 
the Married Man.’’ 

“And there need not be a happier Beatrice in 
the kingdom,” said the doctor, as he watched their 
carriage drive away. “Sue were an excellent wife 
for Benedick.” bf 

“ And,” continued Murray, “‘ we may quote from 
the old poet again, and say of the Beuedick of the 
hour, ‘ He is of a noble strain, of approved valour, 
acd confirmed honesty.” But Lady Mary must 
wish, to use another quotation, aud say, ‘ Stand 
not upon the order of your going, but go at ouce,’ 
—she must be very tired.” 

“ These weddings are sad affairs, after all,” said 


the doctor, “ they savour of parting—severance. 
7 2u2 
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When a man gets to my time of life he doesn’t like | 
to lose any of his old friends, or have them take a 
new form.” 

“A selfish feeling,’’ replied Murray; “ but I 
share it. I am positively jealous of that Lady 
Marchmont ; she has robbed me of my oldest and 
dearest friend.” 





—— __ 





THE ISLAND CITY. 


“ And thus it must be ever,” said the doctor; 
“old characters to make way for new ones ;—the 
scenes shift and move—first dark, then light— 
now storm—now sunshine—until we have all 
played our allotted parts, and the heavy curtain 
falls over THE DRAMA OF LIFE.” 


THE ISLAND CITY. 


Beautiful Island City! 
Home of my heart, sweet city of my dreams! 
Thee,do mine eyes again behold ; my feet, 
Do they again soft press thy velvet lawns, 
Thy golden sands, or tread thy silent streets ? 
Loved Alma Mater, at thy classic gates, 
Do I thy son once more with reverence stand, 
My ears sweet gladdened with the shout of youth, 
My heart outgushing with o’erflowing joy! 
Yes! yes! Blest sacred city of my love, 
On thee at last I rapturous gaze; my blood 
Sweet rushes with the impetuous throb of youth, 
Elastic vigour nerves my bounding feet ; 
Fain would I join that boyish, merry throng, 
Share in these gambols on the daisied green, 
For O! I feel, sweet love, I’m young again! 
Flow on ye silver tears, my cheeks begem 
With liquid pearls, more precious far than gold ; 
This heart, cold, hard as rock of adamant, 
Steeled ’gainst the love and sympathy of man 
Yields. softens, opens, breaks, outgushes free, 
At sight of thee, thou city of my love! 


My sweet, first love! tost on life’s stormy waves, 
Like shivered barque, I seek thy sheltered haven ; 
My own first love! like weary, wounded dove 

I’ve crossed the seas to nestle in thy breast: 
Strange, wizard charm that binds my soul to thee, 
Mysterious chain that links my fate with thine! 


What strange sensations thrill my brain; it reels 
Tumultuous with exuberant joy! The film 
Falls from my gladdened eyes: rapt now I gaze 
With sweet exulting wonder on the earth, 
Erst dark with clouds and storms; now beautiful 
With radiant glory as the sunny fields 
Of paradise ; then on the azure sky, 
Full of celestial music, soft, and deep, 
Entrancing glad the soul, as if some quire 
Of hymning angels struck their golden lyres. 
Now roft my pallid cheeks, the fragrant winds 
Refresh, with wooing tenderness embrace 
My burning, feverish brow, then strike the chords 
Of this lone, now reviving heart, until 
Like sweet Holian harps it vibrates soft, 
First tremulous, and faint, till gathering strength, 
Its notes rise full and rich, in organ tones, 
Melodious, blending loud with heavenly songs! 


Almighty Father! Great Incarnate God ! 
Who turns men’s hearts like streams of water deep, 
O! let my soul pour forth in grateful strains, 
Its first glad anthem, Lord of Hosts, to thee! 


Dear! dear each well-remembered spot ! 
The green sward bright, where, high with youthful joy, 
I struck the bounding ball; the golden sands, 
Where oft, in dreamy mood, I wandered lone, 
Rejoicing in my solitude; the rocks, 
Where, like the chamois, I bounded free, 
And leapt from crag to crag; the lighthouse tower, 
From which [ wondering gazed with trembling awe 
On the great high billows cresting into foam ; 
The level “ links’’ far stretchiag to the sea, 
The sandy hills crowned with the hardy bent, 
The bridge majestic spanning high the stream, 





The wide-spread basin gemmed with silver waves, 
With pions hills on either hand, 

Where wood and hamlet, tower, and sunny field, 
Fringed with the purpling clouds, harmonious blend, 
A gorgeous Jandscape—cherished in my dreams! 


At first, how much the same each thing appears, 
But in detail, how changed! the landmarks old, 
By stately buildings, crescents, streets, and squares, 
Obliterated, gone alas! for ever. 

But saddest change of all—at every turn 

New, unknown faces greet my eye, no hand 
Outstretched and warm, or hale, and cheerful voice 
Of hearty welcome greets the wanderer home ; 

No friendly no?, or faintest recognition, 

Each passes on his way all unconcerned, 

A generation new—they know me not! 


And yet, sweet spot, although unknown, where once 
My voice the loudest, led the merry throng, 
I love, adore, I bless thee still: for here 
While roaming wild, a thoughtless boy, I found 
Half hidden by the blooming furze, my harp, 
Which then I fondled as an idle toy 
For pastime striking faint its silver chords, 
Extracting sounds so low, so sweet, so soft, 
As thrilled my young soul with celestial fire, 
And strange, wild, new, o’erwhelming joy ! 


My harp! thou once frail, childish plaything ; now 
The heaven-prized gift, my great, my chiefest joy ; 
Who through life’s chequered scenes, hath dauntless 

stood 
At my right hand alone when all had fled; 
Thy strains of silvery sweetness, soft and calm, 
Unto my restless spirit bringing peace ; 
Who filled with hope’s sweet music, glad my soul, 
When o’er it sad the cloud of sorrow hung; 
The past all dark, the future full of gloom ; 
Who to my heart the closer clung, the more 
The merciless, fierce, unpitying tempest raged ; 
Who, though when sunshine came, and skies serene, 
Thee I ungratefully forgot, lone mourned 


| My wayward love, yet inly loved the more! 


My harp! when time’s sand-glass at last is run, 
Life’s panorama o’er, and I ascend, 
Redeemed and saved, triumphant to the sky, 
Thou shalt go with me, all] thy golden strings 
Vibrating sweet to ange!s’ rushing wings, 
Till at heaven’s gates, bejewelled bright with gems, 
And re-attuned to glad and glorious songs 
My notes, full, rich, in cadence sweet shall swell 
The minstrelsy of Heaven! 


Sweet is the air, 
The winds soft viewless wings are perfumed sweet 
With breath of blooming furze ; the glad birds chant 
Melodious songs, which stir the heart with joy, 
And memory her gifts unbidden brings ; 
Scenes of the past come crowding fresh and bright 
As when in youth's glad morn they first my soul 
Thrilled with luxurious joy! My first love, come, 


We'll bound, as we Were wont in days of yore, 
Along these golden sands, all blending soft 
Our merry voices with the ocean’s song ! 

James C. GctHpie. 
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RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. 


A ¥FEw months ago some parties proposed the 


organisation of rifle volunteers in large towns. 
’ . 
For years successive Governments had been 


urged to arm the people ; but successive Go- 
vernments seemed less afraid of our rivals 
than their own subjects. The British people 
were certainly unaccustomed to the use of 
arms. A large number of the manufacturing 
operatives and tradesmen never fired a gun, 
and could not load one, with security to their 
neighbours and themselves. This is not a 
safe state. Society must always be able to 
protect itself. The necessity is more appa- 
rent in a rich country than in any other. 
Here we want many reforms, and we speak 
cut respecting them—under gratitude, how- 
ever for many privileges, that are worth the 
maintenance, and well repay preservation. 
Among them we count personal liberty high 
and valuable, but we must pay for its use. 
Part of the price is an expensive army and 
navy. All continental nations provide by 
conscription for these services. In conse- 
quence of this compulsory enlistment, they 
have cheap sailors and soldiers. This facility 
is not allowed among us. With all our duties 
and payments, we have not that tax. Our 
sailors or soldiers enlist of their own free will, 
and they have to be paid an equivalent for 
current wages. Any other European state 
can maintain its armies for half the sum per 
thousand that we pay and promise; yet we 
neither pay nor promise too much—perhaps 
rather too little. 

Our army and navy are scattered over the 
globe. A great politician in the United 
States said that the roll of our morning drum 
never ceased. The extent of our possessions 
answers our purpose, but involves responsi- 
bilities. An army, numerous if brought to- 
gether, are scattered over the earth; and 
even including the depots of regiments on 
colonial and foreign service, the entire force 
at home is never numerous. 

* The extension of steam power in foreign 
navies has reduced the advantages of our 
insular position. Even with great vigilance 
on the part of our navy, a numerous army 
might land on our coasts, with little incon- 
venience. Until lately, however, we ap 

to have lived without a channel fleet, and we 
are unacquainted with any means to prevent 
a Russian fleet from bombarding Edinburgh or 
Leith, or even landing an armed force, and 


levying contributions. 
The defenceless condition of the country is 


not a new discovery. Twenty years ago the 
late Duke of Wellington gave information to 


the Government that might have alarmed his 





colleagues in political circles. Twelve years, 
if not more, have passed since the late Ear! 
of Ellesmere expressed his conviction that, in 
case of an invasion, all that the Guards could 
do would be to march out of London at one 
side, as the enemy marched in at the other. 
The Earl of Ellesmere did not certainly make 
a high estimate of the difficulties natural to a 
march on London through a desperate enemy's 
country. These remarks were not caused by 
any dread of Louis Napoleon, who was not a 
prominent figure then in the world. His 
advent to power; his conduct on the French 
throne ; and the magnitude of his armaments, 
have roused the country. But although he 
were a private citizen, and a John Smith 
secundus next month, the same _ necessity 
would exist for preparations. We do not arm 
against Louis Napoleon, but against possibi- 
lities. Louis Philippe or his sons; General 
Changarnier or his colleagues—-may have 
been as dangerous neighbours as Louis Na- 
poleon and his friends. Yet the Emperor 


wields more irresistible power than either of 


them. He commands a larger army ; he gives 
less accounting of his revenue, and the man- 
ner in which it is expended ; and he is more 
dependent on external supplies of excitement 
than any of his predecessors in the Tuilleries. 

France is not the only quarter from which 
we may expect trouble. We do not arm 
against France or from fear of France— 
against Russia or from fear of Russia, but 
against coalitions and possibilities; and be- 
cause it beseems a nation with flags in every 
breeze, and on every sea, to be prepared for 
all contingencies. 

A numerous party in thie country oppose 
these movements, because they deem them cal- 
culated to provoke hostilities ; but if the con- 
clusions were correct, continental nations 
must be more irascible than we islanders 
are, for they have had national guards since 
the peace of 1815. And the British Govern- 
ment or people never quarrelled with the in- 
stitution. This party oppose these proceed- 
ings because they say that drill and uniforms 
inculcate a martial spirit. That is their ob- 
ject, or one of their purposes. A martial 
spirit by itself is neither despicable nor 
wicked. It does not necessarily imply a quar- 
relsome spirit, which in man or nation is a 


great calamity. ' 

The same party assure us that if an inva- 
sion of the country were attempted, the nation 
would arise destroy these unwelcome 


visitors. Probably no assurance of the kind 
is necessary, but the business in question 
could be done with greater economy of blood 
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by persons who had acquired a little know- 
ledge of the trade, than by others who might 
have to learn the use of weapons. 

Again, we believe that invasion will not 
occur if in addition to the conviction that 
they are not wanted, the probable invaders 
have the feeling that they would not be al- 
lowed to remain, if they did not perish by an 
over warm welcome. In that sense the real 
peace societies are these organised companies 
of volunteers, and the best of tracts addressed 
to foreigners, who do not read our language, 
are rifles. The eg ows of great ships, 
and their heavy and rifled guns are intelligible 
universally. 

The rifle volunteers have sprung into 
strength with amazing rapidity. Companies 
exist in nearly all towns, and in many 
rural districts, although the number of men 
actually enrolled is not correctly stated. The 
Edinburgh companies were first, perhaps, in 
organisation. Some of them have bew:: under 
drill for five or six months, and may be con- 
sidered proficient. The Glasgow companies 
are now more numerous, and really were first 
employed in an honorary and official service. 
They number considerably over 2,000; and 
contrasting the population of Glasgow with 
that of the three kingdoms, the number would 
infer a total force of 120,000. That city is, 
however, farther forward—nearly as usual— 
than its rivals; and Manchester, the centre 
at one period of fhe non-arming party, is now 
engaged in the collection of funds for the 
equipment of several companies. London 
could not be fairly compared with the other 
great cities ; as it had rifle volunteers several 
years since. 

The proposal has been successful in 
attracting considerable numbers of one class, 
and the Government have, it is said, agreed to 
find rifles for all’ the men in each case. By 
this means the rifle volunteers will become 
equivalent gradually to a local militia. Dur- 
ing the last war, the ng con of the trained 
bands in the country belonged to the local 
militia. They were not required to serve out 
of the country. They were officered, to a 
considerable extent, by men of their own 
selection. Their training occurred at con- 
venient hours for the majority of the men, 
and they were exercised occasionally in 
bodies. It seems highly probable that the 
rifle movement will become something of the 
same nature, and be equally complete in its 
organisation. 

Many speeches were made during the last 
month on the subject, with the common 
comparisons to the ancient archers, their 
manners and weapons ; and the ordinary ex- 
citements to dilligence in drill and practice. 


Some of the speakers told how fields were 
won, in eloquent terms. Others became 
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more specific on the duties of volunteers. 
They even condescended to the detail of 
means by which volunteers might make 
themselves generally useful. As yet the idea 
appears to stop with the duties of “light 
soldiers” assigned to them by Sir Archibald 
Alison of Glasgow. We trust their training 
will proceed in a different line. Light com- 
panies, who are expected to discharge the 
duties comprised formerly in those of rifle- 
men, have the most ardous part of the entire 
business, the greater fatigue, fighting, and 
marching. They are naturally led to trust 
more to their rifles, and proficiency in their 
use, than is either desirable or necessary in 
numerous bodies of soldiers. Some officers 
allege that the ditching and dodging around 
Sebastopol spoiled the morale of the regi- 
ments engaged principally in the trenches. 
The men got accustomed to look for shells, 
and watch for shots. From the character of 
the service, that practice became absolutely 
requisite, and did not qualify them for those 
field-duties, by which frequently, but more 
generally now than heretofore, battles are won. 

It may be a lamentable prospect, but we 
believe it is true that greater precision in the 
use of rifles has drawn armies earlier together 
than was their use and wont. Men cannot 
be manceuvered in large masses within a 

uarter or half a mile, as was done formerly 
or hours, under a heavy fire of smoke ; be- 
cause now the fire would be fatal rapidly. In 
thelast Italian war, the war of the present year, 
it appears now that the French had not that 
advantage over the heavier Austrians, of 
which we read in the battles of the first Na- 
poleon. Either the Austrians were better 
disciplined and although borne back, could 
not be broken up and scattered, or a change 
has become requisite in tactics. Perhaps, the 
latter supposition may be true, and is true, 
according to the theory we have mentioned. 
If it be correct, the practice of the bayonet 
becomes not less essential than that of the 
rifle. It may even be more important, and 
although activity and personal strength are 
elements of success in its use, yet something 
is gained by skill. 

Individuals from the different companies in 
course of drill have been trained to the use of 
the rifle in the schools of musketry at Hythe ; 
but perhaps a better and cheaper plan would 
bring the teachers to all the men, instead of 
a few men to the teachers. Wonderful attain- 
ments are promised at Hythe, according to 
some of the lectures on gunnery, which we 
have read, and assuming that they are cor- 
rectly reported. Some ies say, or are 
stated to have said, that they taught their 
scholars the use of the rifle without employ- 
ing powder or shot. So far of its use may 
be taught in that economical manner, but as 








bowmen were not produced without arrows, | 
shots” will be | Cape riflemen, who are proficient in the use 


we have no hope that “ good 


produced without wasting a little gunpowder. - 
The same lecturers informed their audience , 


that in old times good bowmen could split an 
apple with their arrows, at a distance of 600 
yards. Tales improve with time, but the 
achievements with the arrows would depend 
upon the state of the wind, and it is not ab- 
solutely n that riflemen should split 
apples. If they will takea larger margin, and 
be sure to hit some part within the line, they 
will do well. After all that can be said on 
the subject, it becomes a matter of practical 
business, and the men who study gunnery 
need not believe all that they hear. The late 
Sir George Cathcart is said by one lecturer, 
to have sent for two hundred Swiss riflemen 
to hunt the Caffres on the African mountains. 
No man was better acquainted with the or- 

ization of the army than Sir George 
Cathcart, and he must have known that it 
contained men not less expert in the use of 
their rifles than any who could be found in 
Switzerland. If he had been hard pushed 
for good shots, two hundred e keepers or 


poachers would have served his end, and could | 
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have beer procured. He had at hand the 


of that weapon. At any hour of all the 
years in the century, this country could have 
had the services of several thousand of the 
best marksmen in the world, as light soldiers 


_or mounted guerillas. No doubt could ever 


have existed on the subject. But Sir 
Cathcart died at Inkerman, and the last words 
ascribed to him were addressed to one regi- 
ment, whose cartridges had been nearly used, 
‘*men you have your bayonets.” The 
students at Hythe may be assured that these 
instruments form the last resort, and they 
can practice their use at seasons when rifle 
shooting is not altogether convenient. They 
may never need them, and their organization 
is one of the means caleulated to prevent 
their absolute employment on our soil. For 
that end the means must be more than nomi- 
nal—they must be real. The men must meet 
hostile criticism, and be superior to the old 
bourgoise guards of Paris. They may then 
save life and property, by turning aside the 
steps of adventurous Zouaves, and preserve 
peace by a proficiency, aequired easily, in the 
art of war. 
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We tremble to quote statistics. They are dis- | 


the loves of an earl and a marchioness, with inei- 


liked generally. People say that they are not | pient intrigues, and very much to be regretted 


light reading. It is true that they are necessary | 


and profitable ; but they are not light and pleasing, | 


—standing in that respect in the position of the | stupid mothers, and, as already said, duelling and 


multiplication table. A shopkeeper finds mental | shooting such as occur in no land out of the United 


arithmetic necessary to his business, and he re- 
quires it; the people ought to feel that statistics 
are essential to their business, and occasionally 
read up in them. Statistics are intimately con- 
nected with calicoes, and silks, and woollens, and 
all the other ornamenta and necessaries of huma- 
nity. If we do not keep right with and up with 
them, it will be the worse for the crowds of inter- 
esting babies and little children who are to form 
the next generation. All the mothers, with the 
small exception of inhuman people among them, 
are interested in the well-being of their children, 
and think sometimes, perhaps, whether in after 
years they will have bad or good wages, nothing to 
do or plenty of work. These cares and forethoughts 
are not affected by statistics, but by proceedings 


of whieh they are the only proof. We see from 
them how the current of national interests fows— 


and national interests are those of individuals; who | i 


will not stand for a moment to examine their own 


balance -sheet. 
The popular literature among one class relates 





blunders aud mistakes, with strong spicings of 
pistolling and small swording, perverse fathers and 


States—and scarcely there, save in such places as 
California, or a slave state like the Carolinas, 
which have had experts at cow-hidiog for senators ; 
or New Orleans, where two doctors have this sea- 
son ended a consultation respecting a patient by 


revolvers ; or Virginia. 
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nature ; but the lightest amongst them may digest 
all the figures that a sane man will insert in a 
monthly magazine. 

Moreover, we are to make them lighter—not in 
authority, but in the way of telling them—than 
figures are put usually. Nobody can make rhyme 
out of these nine keys; and yet, there is a vast 
quantity of sentiment in them. Millions, even 
hundreds of thousands, are poetical; and a thou- 
sand millions—the number of human beings on 
the globe at this period —become sublime. 

Even our argument has a poetical purpose, and 
our object is sentimental ; for in stating facts that 
show the advantages of colonies to the high wages 
and short time party in this country, we only 
advocate the propriety of keeping by good old 
friends» with all the domestic and home associations 
that a laureate could work into an idyll. 

Our materials are cheap; and in that respect 
they are slight. For sixpence, one shilling, or 
eighteen pence, the bundle will be given to any 
purchaser of parliamentary documents; only we 
may put them in a more readable form than the 
original ; but we shall not draw upon fancy for 
figures, after the manner of partisan statisticians 
who swarm in the w orld. 

Our purpose is to examine the colonial and 
foreign trade, with the intention of showing, if it 
be true, that the trade of the colonies is, in their 
imperial condition, far more profitable to us than 
our commerce with foreign states, and therefore 
that they aid materially in maintaining, if they are 
unable to increase, the rate of home wages ; and 
further, that if the emigration directed to the 
United States had been guided into the colonies, 
the empire would have been stronger, and our 
population at home would have had higher wages 
and more work than at this day. These are ra- 
ther important considerations, and they do not 
receive all the attention merited by them. Still, 
they are quite plain, and the means of knowing all 
the facts concerning them are very cheap. Yet a 
mist like that of November is often cast over the 
plainest figures, and they are cooked, doctored, and 
shuffled in and out, and through and through party 
purposes, until they can scarcely be recognised by 
their incst intimate friends. 

The increase of cur exportations has formed the 
theme of many eloquent congratulations on our 
good fortune ; but they have been accompanied by 
a corresponding, if not a greater inctease of our 
importations ; and this latter fact is kept more out 
of sight than the increased exportations, or accom- 
panied by the explanation that if we did not want 
the goods we would not take them—which must, 
we suppose, be likewise true of other people, 

These accounts were not kept regularly until 
1854, but since that year the computed value of 
the imports bas been preserved, and we ha ve no 
reason to suppose that it is inaccurate. The same 
anxiety is evinced to obtain exact returns of the 
exportations and the importations, both in quantity 
and iu value. The computed value of the impor 
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tations of colonial and foreign produce into the 
United Kingdom during the last five years appears 
in the subjoined table :-— 


1854 152,389,053 
1855 143,542,850 
1856 172,544,154 
1857 oe 187,844,441 
1858 oe 163,795,803 


The diminution in 1855 as contrasted with 1854 
was almost five and seven eighths per cent.; but, 
also contrasted with 1854, the increase of 1856 was 
thirteen and one-eighth per cent.; of 1857, twenty- 
three and one fourth per cent.; and of 1858, a 
fraction over siz and three fourths per cent, The 
present year will perhaps exceed any of its prede- 
cessors, although the amount cannot be known 
until 1860 has progressed for some weeks. 

The exportations from the United Kingdom are 
given in the following figures for the same five 
years :— 


1854 97,184,726 
1855 95,688,085 
1856 115,826,948 
1857 122,066,107 
1858 116,614,331 


Contrasting 1855 with the previous year, a dimi- 
nution appears of rather more than one and a half 
per cent.; but contrasted with the same yee:, 
namely 1854, there is an increase of over nineteen 
and one eighth per cent. in 1856; and an increase 
in 1857 of twenty-five and a half per cent.; with 
an addition for 1858 of almost ¢wenty per cent.— 
in both cases over 1854. 

A comparison in this form would exhibit the 
following results. The per centage of exportations 
is marked on the first, and of importations on the 
second culumn :— 


1854 Exports. Imports. 

1855 ... 1} per cent.... 5% per cent. diminution 
1856 ... Gar ia increase 
1857 ... 2% a . ut 

1858 ... 20 » ” 


Appearing in this table, our exportations increase 
more rapidly than our importations; but this is 
not an absolute but a relative movement—for it 
resembles the comparative increase of a small and 
prosperous town over a large and prosperous town. 
The per centage of increase may be greater, while 
the absolute numbers are going farther astray in- 
stead of approaching equality. We may quote the 
absolute decrease and increase of each year in solid 
sovereigns :— 


1854 Exports. Imports. 

1855 1,496,641 8,846,203 diminution. 
1856 18,642,222 20,155,101 increase. 
1857 24,881,381 35,455,388 0 

1858 19,429,605 11,406,750 » 


The comparison extends to four of the five years. 
We have nothing wherewith to compare the first 
of the series. Although the proportionate increase 
of exports was greater than that of imports both 
in 1846 and 1847, yet the absolute increase of 
importations considerably exceeded that of our 

















sales. The balance changed in 1858. It was also | 


more gratifying in 1855, and we have reason for 
belisving that it will be equally satisfactory in the 
present year. 

The excess of the computed value of importa- 
tions over sales in each of the years named was, in 


1854 200 ...  £55,204,327 
1855 sve eee 47,854,765 
1856 eee oe 56,717,206 
1857 208 ec 65,778,334 
1858 ove ove 47,181,472 


These adverse balances are large, but they are 
modified by the re-exportation of colonial and 
foreign produce. We buy more colonial and forcign 
goods than we eat or wear. The three kingdoms 
are, in some articles, the wholesale warehouses of 
the world. ‘This trade is, indeed, chiefly confined 
to England and Scotland ; and of the two, even in 
proportion to its larger population, England has a 
larger share than Scotland. Liverpool and Lon- 
don divide this description of business, and of the 
two London has in it the larger transactions. Its 
computed value is subjoined, distinguishing be- 
tween colonial and foreign goods and produce re- 


exported :— 

1854 Colonial 13,590,018 

Foreign 5 046,348 — 18,636,366 
1855 Colonial 17,420,549 

Foreign 3,582,666 —21,003,215 
1856 Colonial 18,814,321 

Foreign 4,579,084 — 23,393,405 
1857 Colonial 19,599,707 

Foreign 4,508,487 —24, 108,194 
1858 Colonial 18,305,151 

Foreign 4,493,641—22,798,792 


It is difficult to ascertain the farther reductions 
that have been made from the apparent excess of 
our colonial and foreign purchases over the sales 
of our manufactures and produce. The bullion 
transactions must affect them; but there is not 
yet an accurate return of their value. The profits 
of importers have something to do with them, and 
they must be affected by the earnings of freight. 
The bullion imported and registered at the custom 
houses during 1858 was—in gold, £22,793,126 ; 
and in silver, £6,700,064, amounting to£29,493,190. 
The exportations of the precious metals registered 
in the same year were only £22,798,792—leaving 
a balance of £6,694,398, which should appear as 
surplus stock in the country; and the Bank of 
England held at 26th September, 1857, in bullion, 
£11,413,000; and at 29th Septethber, 1858, 
£17,799,000. At 30th December, 1857, its stock 
was £8,788,000; and at 29th December, 1858, 
the amount was £18,935,000. In September last 
its bullion exceeded the quantity on band at the 
corresponding date of the previous year by 
£6,385,000 ; and in December last, the quantity 
on hand was over tle stock at December 30th of 
the previous year by £10,197,000. An increase, 
we believe, also occurred in the stocks of the Irish 
and Scotch banks, although not very marked—for, 
owing to the crisis of 1557, they held at the close 
of that year more than their ordinary stcck. We 
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may assume, therefore, that while the bullion re- 
turns are incomplete, both as respects exportations 
and importations—for the quautities brought here 
and taken away by private individuals are not even 
estimated—yet, on the whole, the public returns 
are not far from trath; but as no account was kept 
of the importations before 1557, there were no 
means of comparing the currents in and out until 
last year. 

The interest of investments in foreign countries 
would naturally meet part of the excess in ultra- 
marine purchases over ultra-marine sales ; but the 
gross amount is probably no more than sufficient to 
pay the drafts of annuitants and owners of landed 
and other property who habitually reside out of the 
country. ‘The drafts of the one party, perhaps, 
neutralise the receipts of the other, or leave a 
very small balance on some side. 

The earnings by freight, insurance, and profits 
are probably no more than fifteen per cent. on the 
gross value of the importations. If that per cent- 
age be a fair estimate, and the computed value 
includes them, they amount, ia the five years 
named, to the following sums :— 


1854 vee wwe 292,858,356 
1855 aa sl 
1856 a} Ce eae 
1857 ka” ee 
1858 ve wees 24,569,370 


These figures are, however, only a series of 
guesses, dependent on many “ ifs.”” “If” for 
example, freight, insurance, and profit be always 
included in the conputed value of colonial and 
foreign merchandise landed on our shores, then we 
are correct in making these deductions. “If” 
the profits of importers average five per cent., our 
deduction is right. Freights and insurance are 
less often, sometimes more, than ten per cent. ; 
and they vary widely. Recently, freights have 
been low, and the ports whence goods are shipped, 
along with many other considerations, affect that 
question, Wheat, at its present prices, may pay 
ten per cent. for shipping charges, which at a 
higher price would be proportionately reduced, 
Silks are carried at a low per centage of their value. 
The cottons of Surat are cheap, and have to be 
conveyed a long distance according to the “ crow’s 
flight,” which is trebled by the ship’s sailing 
necessarily south and north, because it cannot 
come straight to the north-west by reason of M. 
Lessep’s Suez Canal having to be dug yet. Other 
cottors have a shorter and a straight route, to be 
carried over to the north-eastfront the south-west ; 
and being originally of higher price and quality, 
the per centage for conveyance must naturally be 
smaller ; but freights are not always natural, for, 
on the contrary, vessels having to carry iron and 
other wares to India, are able to bring cotton back 
at a lower rate than other vessels sent to New 
Orleans in ballast or coals only. Thus it seems 
almost impossible to make any nearer calculation 
than ten per cent., without all the merchant's 
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books and vouchers, with a century for their ex- 
amination, or a regiment of clerks. 

Upon a previous page the reader will notice 
stated, year by year, the excess of the computed 
values of exportations over our sales. Five years 
are embraced in the statement-—from 1854 to the 
close of the last, and including both years. We 
need not repeat all the figures; the gross sum of 
them was £272,736,104. 

During these years the re-exportations of co- 
lonial and foreign produce, also noticed in detail on 
a previous page, amounted to £109,939,972. 

The gross sums guessed for freights, insurance, 
and profits upon importations, are £123,017,439. 

These sums mske, when united, £232,957,411. 
But the surplas of our purchases over our sales for 
the five years, is £272,736,104; and the balance 
which has to be found in some way, is 239,778,693. 
The manner in which this deficiency has been found, 
or, if it is a continuous leakage, is to be hereafter 
met, does not come in our present purpose. The 
proceeds of foreign investments might assist that 
object, if the payments for absentees, who draw 
their living out of the country, did not retard that 
work. The exisience of some such adverse balance, 
but probably much larger than the preceding 
figures indicate, is evinced by the bullion returns. 
We have no precise accounts of the quantities 
received prior to November, 1857, although the 
entire currency of this country hinged upon this 
stock. Absolute accuracy is not secured even now 
in these bullion returns, and perhaps is not prac- 
ticable. Still, we know that large quantities of 
gold have been received during the last seven 
years from Australia. Where are they ? 

The stock in the Bank of England was abso- 
lutely smaller on the 30th of December, 1857, 
than on any other quarter day for fourteen years 
previously; and not merely smaller by a shade; 
but smaller than the smallest day at the close of 
any of these years by £1,010,C00, and that oc- 
curred in 1847—a period preceding the dis- 
coveries of gold in Australia and California; and 
one of great distress, for there was famine in the 
land, and corn had to be purchased at any price, 
and paid in any commodity, cottons, gold, or pre- 
cious stones; whatever would tempt the holders to 
part with wheat. The preceding year to 1857 was 
the only other close approach to it in the dearth of 
bullion. The stock at the close of 1856 was more 
than at the end of 1857 by £1,317,000. In the 
preceding year 1855, it was more than in 1857 by 
£2,518,000. As we go backward it goes upward 
step by step until 1852, when the excess over 
1857 at the close of the year was £12,579,000. 
After that year, which was distinguished by the 
first great annual importation of gold from Aus- 
tralia, the balance recedes—we mean the balance 
above the amount at the close of 1857. In the 


two years preceding 1852, it was respectively 
£7,127,000 and £7,163,000. The next two years 
backwards are similar. The series is then inter- 
rupted by the great pressure in 1847; when, as 
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we have seen, the bullion did not fall so low as in 
1857, and the three years preceding that dismal 
period run close together, presenting an excess 
over 1857 of in 1846, £6,302,000; in 1845, 
£4,954,000; and in 1844, £5,678,000. 

In inquiring after the hiding place of all the 
bullion received into the country, certainly since 
1851, inclusive, and to the close of 1858, amount- 
ing to Two Hunprep MILttons, we do not for- 
get that the Irish and Scotch baoks have two or 
three millions more in hand now than then; that 
there may be a few millions more of sovereigns in 
general circulation, for we know that in the eight 
years named, the gold coined at the mint amounted 
to £50,348,915: although there is no account of 
old gold taken in, and none necessarily of the 
great number of sovereigns exported; and that in 
a rich country a considerable amount of gold is 
annually employed in ornamental work; but still 
we feel, taking all these matters to account, and 
even the investments in India, that there must 
be an adverse balance of trade consuming these 
receipts. 

The inquiry would carry our statistics out of 
any defensible length and it must be deferred, 
especially as it is only incidental to this question, 
but we can never have any satisfactory balances of 
our ultramarine transactions by leaving out the 
bullion business. No fact can be clearer than that 
fact, and yet up to last year we had no reliable 
data concerning them, and we have nothing perfect 
even yet. All the able articles and all the brilliant 
speeches made upon these subjects were to all 
intents and purposes performances of Hamlet, with 
the omission of that character from the tragedy. 

Bullion is an article of trade like any other 
article, and when we set exportations against im- 
portations and say that we shall omit the bullion 
in the meantime, we present a purposely cooked 
account which must be adeception. Our exporta- 
tions of manufactures and produce must pay the 
bullion which we receive, and therefore in account- 
ing upon the plan stated in the last sentence, which 
is exactly what has been done for a long period, 
we carry all our exportations to one account, for- 
getting that for a considerable portion of them we 
have received an equivalent in the precious metals. 

Our colonies and the South American trade 
alone supply us with bullion. A large quantity is 
received fram Russia, and a much larger quantity 
from the United States, but as the balance of 
trade, both with the northern empire and the 
western republic, is against us to a very large 
amount in each case, their bullion is only sent here 
to pay for drafts on London, or to the continent in 
transit. 

Our colonial trade has enabled us to pay many 
of our surplus purchases—surplus not in respect 
it may be of our necessities, but of cur sales to 
foreign countries—in another manner. In the 
preceding pages an account is given of our re-ex- 
portations distinguishing the part of them consist- 
ing of colonial produce from the balance of foreign 




















manufactures and produce. The gross sum was 
of the whole £109,939,972 during five years ; 
ending with 1858, and of this sum the foreign pro 
duce yielded £22,210,226; and the productions 
from our colonies and possessions £87,729,746. 

Farther than that still we believe that the 
greater portion of the foreiga manufactures and 
produce re shipped, went to our own colonies ; 
and.that while they supplied the means of making 
four-fifths of our re-exportations, they also supplied 
the orders for the other fifth. Indeed this large 
portion of our commercial transactions was rendered 
possible by our colonies and possessions, and would 
have heen impossible without them. ‘This fact 
alove might satisfy any man that our national pros- 
perity depends upon our own colonies to a great 
degree, and that. while nothing very important or 
particular has been done to increase their means, 
yet the latter have largely added to our domestic 
progress and wealth, 

Many economists and politicians believe that 
the colonists would buy and sell in our markets, 
as citizens of an independent republic, exactly as 
they buy and se!l in their existing political state, 
It is only possible to foretell the future by reading 
the past; and assumption is a bad basis for a 
policy affecting the people’s wages and work. 
The United States are the best buyers among our 
foreign customers, and the statistics of our trade 
with them do not afford the slightest ground for 
this idea, although i: is taught in some quarters 
with the confidence of an indisputable truth. 

Our exportations to the States have varied 
greatly in successive years; and we can only get 
at their real amout by contrasting different periods 
of four or five years. The trade has been exposed 
to great speculation, and in many seasons a far 
larger quantity of manufactures were exported to 
the United States than were sold or used. The 
particulars from 1805 to 1809, including both 
years, are: — 


1805 . . ., 211,011,409 
1806 . . . 12,889,488 
7. 6: -w sn OTR 
Ah he ctmete 5,241,739 
are 7,258,500 


The total for the five years is £47,747,649, or 
an average of £9,309,294. In 1810, the ex- 
portations amounted to £10,920,752, and in the 
following season hostilities commenced, so that 
our exportations to the States only reached 
£1,841,253 ; while in the three following years the 
business was stopped, although an increased ship- 
ment of goods occurred in these years to British 
North America and the West Iudies. After the 
peace of 1814, business with the United States 
was resumed, and amounted in the five years of 
which 1815 formed the first, to £44,123,134, 
making an average of £8,524,626 ; but the actual 
business of one of these years was under five 
millions, and of another over thirteen millions 
pounds. ‘ihe five following years give a total of 
£28,510,691. The next five years give a gross 
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sum of £29,329,954. The business in these ten 
years had become steadier, and the five commencing 
with 1830, make a total of £35,078,889. The 
trade was gradually increasing, although still far 
heneath the average of the first five years in the 
century. From 1835 to 1839, the amount was 
£44,114,249, and from 1840 to 1844, the total was 
£28,862,062. 

During these eight quinquennial periods, for 
one of them was destroyed for the purpose of any 
commercial comparison by war, the sales to the 
States did not increase, but on the contrary, they 
never reached the average of the first five years. 
The averages of the periods are arranged in the 
following lines, 


1805 to 1809, annual average & 9,309,294 


1810 ~ “ 10,920,752 
1815 to 1819, ,, A 8.824.626 
1820 to 1824, ,, - 5,702,138 * 
1825 to 1830, _,, mt 5,865,990 
1830 to 1834, ,, J 7,015,777 
1835 to 1839, ,, " 8,222,849 
1840 to 1845, ,, 5,772,412 


During this half century the population of the 
Union had greatly increased, and the emigration 
from this country had chiefly been directed to the 
States. We find that this emigration was prac- 
tically useless to those of the population who 
remained at home, while they were continually 
told thet emigration converted rivals for wages 
and work, into payers of wages, because purchasers 
of work: no process of that nature occurred. 
On the contrary, emigration to the States supplied 
a large part of the purchasers in that community 
who had previously come to this market. 

We have nothing to do, at present, with the 
causes which formed these facts, but with the 
facts themselves, and they exist indisputably and 
plain. Still the causes might be easily traced. 
The legislators of the Union determined to raise a 
manufacturing interest in the Northern States 
and they were successful. Their revenue was 
chiefly derived, as it is now chiefly derived, from 
duties on manufactures; while on such articles as 
they cannot, or do not produce, no duty is 
imposed. Upon the agricultural products of the 
Northern States a duty, amounting frequently to 
prohibition, was imposed in our ports, not as a 
discriminative burthen but as a general tax. This 
duty fell also on the greater part of our colonial 
exports, except for a brief period, when, prepar- 
atory to commercial revolutions in our revenue 
system, a reduction was made upon the duties 
eligible from colonial productions. Sugar and 
timber were, in the years enumerated, the articles 
in which any favour was exhibted to the colonies, 
with the short exception ; but as to these, 
they could not have been furnished by the United 
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ceeded, during the period, the consignments from 
our ports or the orders supplied to them from the 
Union. Indeed, our purchases from the States 
have always exceeded greatly their transactions 
with us, and the balance has ever been largely in 
their favour in our trading. This has not been 
true between other European countries and the 
Union. A taste has been formed in the republic 
for continental goods, and we buy their cottons 
and tobacco, giving them money to pay for French, 
German, and Swiss manufactures. We have no 
reason to complain of that course of trade. We 
take their productions because they are suitable in 
price and quality for our purposes; but they want 
the manufactures of other nations, or their own ; 
and they prefer to take our money in payment for 
our productions, rather than our wares. They 
consider themselves in some measure our opponents 
and rivals—always willing to borrow our capital- 
ists’ money, sometimes repudiating the debt, but, 
with the exception of the minority of enlightened 
men amongst them, no general good feeling towards 
this country exists in the Union. 

The conduct of all our colonists differs widely 
from that of the citizens of the States, and no fact 
can be more obvious than the superiority of their 
busiuess to any other connexions that we have 
formed; but we continue the quotations of the 
United States trade after 1844. A great change 
occurred after that date, not only in our commer- 
cial relations with the Union, but in its population. 
Since 1844 a million and a half of adult persons 
have emigrated from this country to the United 
States. As they found employment, they must 
have caused an additional demand there for the 
description of goods to which they were habituated. 
The repeal of our corn and provision laws have 
greatly increased our importations of agricultural 
productions from the northern states. To these 
causes, the discovery of gold in California has to 
be added, with the collection of a large and rich 
population on the Pacific. The amounts of our 
exportations to the Union for the last fourteen 


years appear in the following lines :— 
1845 £7,143,839 
1846 6,830,460 
1847 10,974,161 
1848 9,564,909 
1849 11,971,028 
1850 14,891,961 
1851 14,362,976 
1852 16,567,737 
1853 23,658,427 
1854 21,410,369 
1855 17,318,086 
1856 21,918,105 
1857 18,985,939 
1858 14,510,616 


Little change cccurred until 1847, when the 
great demand for corn, through the successive 
failures of crops in Ireland, caused an advance in 
the sale of manufactures. This increase of sale 
continued to advance rapidly until 1853, when a 
speculative step of fifty per ceut. was taken at 
once, chiefly for the supply of California; while, 
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during latter years, a large portion of the goods 
sent to the Canadas have been shipped to the 
United States. Other speculative proceedings in 
the States caused an apparently great sale of goods, 
which consisted largely of railway iron, paid in 
railway bonds and shares. These and other matters 
induced the collapse of 1857, and that crisis ex- 
ceeded perhaps the celebrated embarassments of 
1847 for intense severity. 

The United States were, until last year, our 
largest divisional customers. The Dutch and 
German purchases added together exceed those of 
the Union for a few years; bnt they are divided 
and subdivided among different States. Last year 
our sales to the East Indies considerably exceeded 
those to the Union, and they exhibit a gradual but 
regular increase. ! 

The discovery of Californian gold has not made 
any lasting impression upon our basiness with the 
Union ; for last year our sales to it reverted to 
the dimensions of 1850 and 1851; while those to 
Australia were £2,602,253 in 1850, and £2,807,356 
in 1851; but £10,464,198 in 1858. 

Our exportations for 1844 to 1858 had nearly 
doubled, being in the former year £58,534,705, 
aud in the latter year £116,614,331. The amount 
in 1844 was composed of the following sums :— 


.». £18,524,973 
40,009,732 


To British possessions and colonies 
Foreign countries ... 





£58,554,705 


In 1858 the sum was formed by the following 
figures :— 





To British possessions and colonies ... £40,224,994 
Foreign countries ... 76,309,337 
£116,614,331 


The exportations to the colonies in 1844 formed 
thirty-one and a-half per cent., and to foreign 
countries sixty-eight and a-half per cent. of the 
total; while in 1858 the exportations to the 
colonies were thirty-four and one-fourth per cent., 
and to foreign countries sixty-five and three-fourths 
per cent. The exportations to the colonies had 
increased by 117 per cent., and those to foreign 
countries by ninety per cent., and the difference in 
favour of colonial trade was twenty-seven per 
cent. During the intervening year a great emi- 
gration had occurred from this country, but the 
majority of the emigrants had gone to foreign 
countries—that is, to the States. So far as emi- 
gration promotes our exportations, the greater per- 
centage of increase should have occurred, there- 
fore, in our trade with foreign countries; and if 
from our sales to them we substract the mere 
advances in our exportations to the States, the in- 
crease to all other countries would be only sixty- 
eight and a-balf per cent., or little more than one- 
half of the rise in the colonial trade. 

The total summation of our importations in these 
five years from foreign countries is £624,798,099. 
The total exportation of our own manufactures 
and productions to these countries is, in the same 
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time, £376,295.003; and the deficiency of the 
latter, contrasted with the former, is £248,503,096. 
Our business with the colonies presented a very 
different result :— 


Exports. Imports. 
1854 33,852,198 34,149,409 
1855 26,552,875 oes $3,583,311 
1856 33,300,439 ace 43,026,586 
1857 37,154,688 ° 46,183,196 
1858 40,224,994 $8,375,610 


The total summation of our importations from 
the colonies for the five years is £195,318,202. 
The total exportation of our manufactures and 
productions to the colonies in the same tiue is 
£171,085,194. The deficiency of exportations, con- 
trasted with importations from the British colonies 
and possessions, is £24,233,008. We have already 
mentioned that these figures must not be taken in 
their bare signification, and that they are liable to 
many alterations before we get at their real state. 
The colonies bought from us more than they sold, 
because our exportations of foreign goods went 
chiefly to them, and because all the bullion which 


the colonists have dug or gathered came chiefly to: 


us. Our exports to foreign countries were equal 
to stzty per cent. of our importations, on the gross 
return; and our exports to the colonies, by the 
same statement, was eighty-seven and a half per 
cent. If we could add the bullion to our other 
importations from the colonies, we should arrive at 
a more accurate state of the trade than can be 
made at present; but with this addition no doubt 
can exist that it enables us to conduct the large 
business to foreign countries stated in these tables. 
If the colonies oniy purchased from our manufac- 
turers in the same proportion as our foreign cus- 
tomers, wages at home would be smaller than their 
present rate, and our operatives would have less 
work. If our emigration had been directed to the 
colonies instead of chiefly to the United States, 
any one may see how much larger this year would 
have been the sale of our goods—not so much by 
consignment as by orders; and that to no incon- 
siderable extent our operatives would have earned 
higher wages. If means had been adopted to 
render our growth of cotton a colonial process, as 
completely as the growth of wool, has become, 
that material would have been paid for less by gold 
and more by goods than has been the case in our 
dealings with the United States for many years. 
If, as the past cannot be remedied, care were taken 
of these matters for the time to come, the advan- 
tage to our population would be soon apparent, 
and the colonies would become to us sources of 
national strength and increased trade. 

Some parties will allege that we unduly foster 
and protect colonial trade; but there is not an 
atomic fact in all that supposition. The colonies 
have no advantage in buying or selling with this 
country, but one kind of them have disadvan- 
tages. Our statesmen destroyed the sugar growing 
colonies—not by emancipation, but by compelling 
them to supply their productions at the price of 
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stolen goods. All our commercial arrangements 
respecting the sugar sold in our markets by slave- 
owners, originate in gross hyprocrisy. After a 
declaration of faith in favour of honesty, we keep 
open shop for the purchase of stolen wares. Jn 
order to catch a popular current, some men argue 
that free labour is cheaper than slave labour; but 
their friends in the Brazils, in Cuba, and the 
United States, do not appreciate the discovery. 
Those who make this statement know that it is, 
and ever must be, false. We are right in not 
permitting the colonists to employ our power in 
shielding robbery, but we are wrong iu opposing 
the produce of their labour with the produce of 
other people’s theft. Nothing can be more illogi- 
cal and stupid than the arguments employed in 
defence of that policy. 

Without including the Anglo-Indian territory— 
the most magnificent empire of Asia—we_ possess 
more than two Europes for maguitude ia our 
colonies. The American colonies, stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, have a climate not 
differing materially from our own. The Australian 
group, including New Zealand, have all climates 
in which Europeans can labour and live out of 
doors, in the opea fields. The South African 
colony commences with a temperate climate, capa- 


ble of yielding tropical produce, however ; and it 


extends, or may extend, to the north for an indefi- 
nite distance, and, if we please, to the line. The 
Indian empire embraces all the climates, from the 
frigid to the torrid. It is not necessary for us, 
therefore, to beg for “freer” trade with foreign 
countries. Whatever capital, labour, and land can 
produce, we may obtain; but it is essential to the 
interests of our home population ; to those of the 
high wages party ; for the mutual intercourse of 
the different sections of this empire; for the pro- 
posals of the peace party ; for the purposes of the 
war party, if there be one; for the benefit of the 
operative, of the merchant, of the farmer, or the 
landowners whose sons may become planters ; for 
all who have labour to hire, money to spend, skill 
to counsel; for the manufacturer who seeks an 
outlet for goods; for the missiouary who travels 
to sell the truth without price ;—that these great 
possessions, waiting, and as it were wearying for 
labour, should be a knitted, aud not remain a loose 
bundle of States. 

The colonists are perfectly entitled to a central 
and Imperial representation. They have a right 
to be consulted in all questions respecting peace 
or war; in all laws relating to commercial pur- 
poses; in all means for facilitatiog intercourse ; 
in the assimilation of measures, and moneys, and 
weights; and in the means of employing among 
them both capital and labour on equitable terms, 

We can only endeavour to familiarise the public 
with an idea which must be realised, unless the 
colonies are hereafter to imitate the States, and 
become opponents sometimes, rivals always, to the 
home country. That consummation, which a Ad 
politicians ecomplacently expect, would be 
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injurious to our colonial and domestic population. 
To the latter it would prove one means more of 
depreciating labour, while it would continue neces- 
sarily the system of emigration that produces a 
waste of labour and morality in the colonies, of 
labour and morality at home, crosses the course of 
nature, impedes the progress of population here 
and there, and draws on emigration so many dark 
dashes and strokes that spectators wonder whether 
its pages have more marks of blessings or of 
curses, 

We neither propose an original, nor an Utopian 
plan. It is the sckeme which has formed all great 
nations. England was once seven states; once 
before it had many sevens. Upon the plan which 
we suggest, the United States have spread to the 
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south and west. It is the plan adopted, so far as 
cramped freedom and limited institulions will 
admit, in Algiers by France. It is the scheme on 
which Russia grows, with all the difference neces- 
sarily between despotism and liberty. It suggests 
the extension of our empire, rather than the for- 
mation of new states; with new feelings, interests, 
passions, and prejudices. And it secures at once 
material and moral advantages, which no other 
measure, open to this country, could win; not the 
least, perhaps, being our gradual independence of, 
and therefore withdrawal from continental quarrels, 
but it is a measure that may become too late in 
several cases, and once too late, it is late and lost 
for ever, since the opportunity that passes away 
can never more be recalled. 
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Tue Poems oF Herneg,* translated by Edgar 
Alfred Bowring. Heinrich Heine was a 
German poet by birth, a Jew by extraction, 
and a native of Dusseldorf, and he died at 
Paris in 1856. He was related to M. Heine, 
the celebrated banker of Hamburgh, but 
early in life he abandoned the religious pro- 
fession of his parents and relatives, and joined 
the Lutheran Church. He appears to have 
entertained no religious opinions in his middle 
years, and at his death in Paris, although he 
described himself as a Lutheran, he declined 
the visits of any Lutheran minister. At that 
time, and for several previous years, he was 
dependent upon the bounty of the late Louis 
Phillippe, who allowed him a pension of £200 
yearly. The later years of his life were dar- 
kened by a sad disease, for he suffered from 

aralysis, and except, for the intervention of 
the French king, he would have been com- 
pelled to meet it in poverty. 

All the poems of Henry Heine have been 
translated by Mr. Bowring, and are published 
in the present volume. We admire the in- 
dustry and talent of the translator, whose 
capabilities for that work are hereditary. He 
has followed the original metres in his trans- 
lation, and has thus rendered his work more 
difficult than it might have been by another 
mode. 

We do not deny the poetical genius of 
Heine, and yet we do not admire his works. 
Every poem displays a cynical sneer without 
the effective power of Burns or Byron in sa- 
tire. The religious indifference of the man 
came out in all his writings. Perhaps no 
class of men are more likely to think lightly, 
or write profanely of religion than those who 





have been the subjects of strict discipline in 
their youth, and have escaped from what they 
considered trammels. Yet the German Jews 
are not supposed to be very exacting in their 
religious practices. We cannot consider our 
poetic literature enriched by Heine’s poems. 
Their genius does not 1edeem the blemishes 
that indelibly mark them, and that no trans- 


lator can extract without taking out their 





spirit. Heinrich Heine has admirers, how- 
ever, in this country, as in France and Ger- 
many, although he was caustic and severe, 
but not grateful to the fatherland. Those of 
them in this country will thank Mr. Bow- 
ring for the devoted industry applied to this 
volume. The translations are precise and 
spirited renderings of the original. 

Weppep Love. By James Careitt GuTi- 
RIE.* The title of this poem amply explains 
its character. Itis a a poem on the 
domestic subject. No other topic, perhaps, 
is better fitted for that class of quiet simple 
poetry which the reader likes better after he 
has gone over it twice or thrice, than on its 
first perusal. The cares and griefs and joys 


of a family and home gi 


ve great scope to the 
poet who parler am 2 them. Unhappily, 


many of the poets have had a large share of 
the griefs, and not long periods of joy, per- 
haps, in their own experience. It may be 
just possible that not a few of the class do 
not work rightly to avoid the one and procure 
the other. That remark has no application 
to the author of this volume, who is perfectly 
qualified to describe life among the comfor- 
table middle-classes who form a frag Be 
in the state. A noble spirit runs througs 
all his verses; such a spirit as draws it 
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strength from the highest source, and is not 
ashamed to own it. Sorrows may mingle 
frequently in the lot of such men, but they 
are not often self-caused in the direct sense, 
and there is joy even in them. Mr. Guthrie 
is already known as the author of a pleasing 
book on those homely subjects to which this 
volume belongs. And it is the highest art 
of poetry to interpret rather the quiet beau- 
ties and happiness of every-day life than 
those grand scenes or shocking calamities 
that disfigure it. The present volume is 
divided into six : the Past ; the Lost; 
the Found; the Birthday; the Retrospect ; 
the Future. The Past is in Strathmore, 
amid its many villages, beneath the towering 
mountains that shield it from the blasts of 
the north-west. And there is not a more 
fertile or pleasanter vale in all our island than 
Strathmore, the heart of three counties. Mr. 
Guthrie possesses the art of minute and vivid 
description in a remarkable degree. A poem 
written by him is printed in a different page 
of this number; it contains no hint by which 
the reader might guess the name of the place 
referred to in the verses, no word respecting 
distinguished men who have flourished there, 
or historical facts connected with the place; 
yet any person acquainted with the locality 
—any one who had seen it casually, would 
have no difficulty in naming the town. So 
we fancy there was a manse in Strathmore, 
with a garden, of which in the following lines, 
we have a correct description. 


We sat at breakfast in the Manse, 

The windows open, and the gieams 

Of sunshine played with coquet glance 
In fitful tantalizing streams. 

The roses, nodding with the breeze, 
Peeped in like blushing maidens shy, 
Not to be caught yet, but to tease, 

So timid were they and so sly ! 

Plots of geraniums on the lawn ; 
Clipped hedges circling all around ; 
Birds who had sung from early dawn 
Still chanting strains of sweetest sound. 
Far down the smiling fruitful vale, 
The river, like the Tiber, rolled 

’Mong wooded isles, by hill and dale, 
Th, ough fragrant fields of breezy gold. 
Sach the exterior of the scene— 

A fair terrestrial paradise ; 

Yet lovelier that within, I ween, 

Lit up by human sympathies ! 

All kind escorted on my way, 

The eldest daughter by my side, 

My speech irrelevant alway : 

I then was thinking of a bride. 

A soft voice whispered, “ Would I take 
Some roses?” “ Yes, if pulled by you.” 
And these were all the words we spake, 
Except the first and last, “ Adieu.” 
Her eyes long-lashed suffused with tears :— 
Shrill came the whistle of the train ; 
We parted, unrevealed our fears, 

Ah! never more to meet again! 


In painted scenes of this description, 


WEDDED LOVB. 





Mr. Guthrie excells, and among modern 
writers, he has taken in that oe high 
ground. It is far away from Strathmore, yet 
nobody who has seen the place, would fail to 
name this village ;— 
Sweet village ! long to thee be spared 
Thy cherished, simple, raral charms, 
Though all around, be heard the din 
Of Goths’ and Vandals’ dire alarms, 
I love thee! dear sequestered spot, 
Of more than ancient, classic fame ; 
Stiil isolated from the world, 
Maintain thy ever honoured name. 
Yet buildings rise on either hand; 
See our new grand Cathedral Charch, 
’Tis quite a minster pile; just mark 
Its richly seulptared gothic porch ; 
Yet, Amy, still I like the grey 
Antique old tile-roofed church, the be. 


A few lines farther on would give the “ iden- 
tification.” 


Oft ’mid the haunts of men I’ve seen, 
The peerless vale that I adore; Waste 
Thou’ rt just the same, my own dear “ How,” 
Sweet, blessed valley of Strathmore ! 

I've heard thy silvery waters sing 

Oft in my midnight troubled dreams, 

And there they flow before my efes, 
Slow-rolling Dean, and Kerbet streams. 
Lo! yonder Brigton’s bonnie woods ; 
Kinoettles mansion by the hill ; 

The village in the hollow snug ; 

And there my father’s ancient mill ; 

The cozy manse beside the brook ; 

The modest church and little school. 
Hush ! children’s voices faintly come 
From shallow burn and minnow pool. 


The wooded hill of Fotherioghame ; 
Kincaldrum nestlicg on our right ; 
There, Iavereighty's sloping lawn, 
So green and pleasant to the sight; 
Behind, the dark wil harping pines, 
Like waving Eastern stately palms ; 
And on our left the Hunter-hill, 
And classic land of lordly Glamms. 


But wedded love has its cares, and these 

are of them. : 
A boy lay on his downy couch, 
All softly, sweetly sleeping, 
While by his side his mother knelt, 
Sore, sore convulsed with weeping. 
To him his boyhood scenes are o'er, 
Fruit cometh after blossom, 
That, must he yield, no more to lean 
Upon his mother’s bosom. 
His boxes all are neatly packed, 
A mother’s hand revealing ; 
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His eurls are golden, and his brow 

Is whiter than the lily. 

Long leans she o’er him; oft she cries, 
“ Who'll care for my dear Willy >” 
He wakes, impatient to begin 

His voyage sad of sorrow: 

“Oh! mother, half the day is done !” 
** Then stay, boy, till the morrow.” 
But no! farewells are briefly said, 

He e’en the lightest hearted ; 

From fathers, brothers, all at last, 
Flashed has he quickly parted. 

His mother! but his crimson cheek 
Turns whiter than the lily ; 

She clasps him to her heart, and cries, 
** Who'll care for my dear Willy ?” 


That boy is ours; the vessel sails, 

And now upon the distant sea, 

Amidst the waste of waters vast, 

His loving heart e’er turns to thee: 

The fragrance of a mother’s love 

Comes sweeter on the kome-felt breeze 

Than perfumes, rich from palmy isles, 

Or golden-fruited eastern trees. 
These lines have no ambitious effort to mark 
them. They contain apparently nothing, 
neither of thought nor of word, that any 
person would not have held, or said, in the 
circumstances; but read them in, they 
bear repitetion, and find that they belong to 
the verses which live in the mind, it’s all so 
natural and so true—it happened one morn- 
ing with many readers, just one morning of 
life—and no more than one—and perhaps, 
years passed away, and the young eyes had 
grown dry and “hard,” ere they looked again 
on the careful packer—or “ they never met.” 

We admire greatly, this little volume, and 
itis one of those that can be recommended 
without any exceptions, or buts, or cautions, 
or differences. It is goodallthrough. Back 
from Newington and its new and old church, 
and the London northern suburbs, at the 
end however, the author’s thoughts wander 
again to his father’s mill, to Strathmore and 
its many streams. 

Ernest, THE Prigrim™, a dramatic poem 
by J. W. King. * The poem is cast in Eng- 
land, and in our modern times. In many 
passages it displays fine feeling and great 
freshness of expression and thought. We 
cannot trace the outline of the story, because 
it would occupy more space than we can 
afford. The pilgrim soldier had travelled far 
and wide beside his colours, He had been 
through the Crimea, up the Alma, and on the 
crags of Inkerman. It was May-day morn 
in Langley Dale when he came home again ; 
and the “drama” opens with a description of 
May-day celebrities, only maintained in rural 
parishes and pastoral villages, and Mr. King, 
who knows all these things well, describes 
them well. The pilgrim soldier is not how- 
ever the true pilgrim, but “ Ernest,” as the 
title says, is the hero of the drama. The 








* London : Partridge and Co. 1 vol., p. 227. 








ERNEST THE POLGRIM. 


He is poor, so is the 
soldier’s daughter whom he loves. Therefore, 
Ernest seeks fortune in London, and in the 
meantime the Lord of the Manor endeavours 
to win the wanderer,s bride to his own i 

is 


plot is very simple. 


and fails. The story is constructed of thi 
material, and its value is in the reflections of 
the different person as they move over 
the stage. Here is the night before and the 
morning of the Alma :— . 


In daisy dells glad children played, 

In orchard homes old matrons spun, 
The cattle planged in the limpid shade, 
The bees flashed golden in the sun. 


Noon, panting like a weary steed, 

Lay lifeless by the breezy brook, 

Till evening perfumed every mead, 

And merry birds carolled from every nook, 


We piled our arms by a pleasant stream, 
Which sung the lay of a thousand years, 
And saw the swarming helots gleam, 

High on the bills with their flashing spears. 


*Tis greyest dawn—our lines and squares 
Roll forth like waves of silvery sheen, 
The eried vulture croaks and glares, 

And the triumph of battle peals bet ween. 


The morning lark, with early song, 
Shakes Night’s rich jewels from her wing, 
As stalwart colamns throb along, 

And startled vales with war-notes ring. 


And on, and on the life-tide flows, 
And up the twenty thonsand go, 
And down rush avalanching foes, 
To crush old Eugland at a blow. 


Charge! and may God defend the right! 
Charge! for the land of old renown ; 
Charge! in the teeth of vauntful Might ; 
Charge! the aggressor’s minions down. 


And the evening followed the morning :— 
Terrible shot and murderous shell 
Gash out great lanes of rushing men, 


And heaping corses grimly tell 
Of a tyrant grappled in his den. 


On—and they gain the deadly height ; 
Hark to the bugle’s rallying notes ! 


Lo! in the Day’s war-clouded light 
Our conquering banner proudly floats, 


And this the gain, and this the cost— 
Three thousand heroes in the dast, 

A raging, routed, rebel host, 

Flying like cattle from their trust, 


The victory, dear land, is ours, 

The virgin steel has cleft the strife ; 
Aud the stern old Saxon bulwark towers 
Above the rush and wreck of life. 

There are many social truths and political 
truths in this volume, and many quaint 
descriptions of old English manners, right 
pleasant to be seen or to be heard of. The 
author is well known now by his previous 
works, and “ Ernest’ will not detract from 
his fame. 

Porms OF THE FreLps anp THE Towns, 
by John Langford.* We once noticed a 


* London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 1 volume, 
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volume of poetry 
“ Lamp of Life,” by this author, and we hold 
it m grateful remembrance. The present 
volume is ly a collection of pretty verses 
published in different periodicals, at different 
times. We subscribe to the opinion that 
they deserved to be collected and preserved, 
and any other persons who will glance over 
them will close the book with the same 
opinion. The following verses are not the 
best in the volume by any means, but they 
are the most seasonable :— 


Come let us sing a merry stave, 

* For merry Christmas time ; 

And drink a health to friends at home, 
And friends in every clime; 

And having pledged the hearts we love, 
“ God speed !” to all beside. 

For churlish he who now would be 
The slave of hate or pride ; 


So merry, merry, merry be, 
And sing a merry strain ; 

And this the burden of the song— 
“Tis Christmas time again.” 


The cheerful holly sheds o’er all 
Its rich and ruddy glow; 

And blushing maidens eye askance 
The white gemmed mistletoe : 

And friends long sundered meet again, 
And gather round thie hearth, 

With pleasant chat, and harmless jokes, 
And still increasing mirth. 

So merry, merry, merry be, 
And sing a merry strain ; 

And this the burden of the song— 
“Tis Christmas time again.’’ 

THe Earty Primrose, by Clara Loud.* 
Canterbury is a metropolitan city, with the 
broad and fair lands of Kent around it, so 
that we should have more literature from the 
men of Kent than they have recently sent 
into the world. This thin and neatly bound 
volume is creditable in the first place to the 
mechanical department of literature in Can- 
terbury. Its contents are the “early prim- 
roses” of one lady in the cathedral city, who, 
without the aid of roaring cataracts or tower- 
ing mountain peaks, writes sensible verses ; 
and there is hope of all beginners wohse verses 
are “ sensible.” However, they are more than 
thereby “sensible.” It is just quite possible 
that the authoress does not comprehend her 
own capabilities. Many persons make mis- 
takes of that kind. We are to copy some 
lines which have a practical p , and are 
rather in the sentimental turn. Yet we do 
not think Miss Loud so likely to excel in 
that class of verses as to write some day the 
counte of John Gilpin, and quite as 
good. She may not be entirely pleased at our 
saying so, but she should not have written 
“The ie in the Church,” and two or more 
similar pieces, and we would not have fallen 
into the error. The world wants a little amuse- 


Canterbury: Henry Chivers, } volume, pp. 96° 





under the title of the | 


ment with its truth occasionally, and it takes 

with a mixture of the former, the latter with 

more zest. The following lines are entitled 

“Faithful unto Death,” and death is too 

often the end of these weary watchings. 

Calmly she waits his coming, hour after hour glides by, 

Still there alone she watches, while the stars are in the sky, 

Softly falls the moon’s pale lastre, mockingly she sheds her 
light, 

Upon the lonely watcher, in the silent dead of night, 

The little lamp is burning, burning there with feeble power, 

And the time-piece in the corner, speaks the solema mid- 
night hoar ; 

All, all are wrapt in slamber, save the faithful unto death, 

She watches there untiringly she never wearieth, 

Fainter burn the dying embers, and the little lamp more dim, 

Another hour speeds onwards, still she tarrieth for him ; 

And when she hears him coming, when she hears his foot- 
steps nigh, 

She hasteneth to meet him, and love lights her gentle eye ; 

With a smile she welcomes him once more—a smile almost 
divine, 

Tho’ his eye beams wildly on her, and his cheek is flushed 
with wine. : 
Night after night she watches thus, pale grows that lovely 

cheek, 
Yet she never, never murmars, tho’ so feeble, faint and 
- weak. 
And when at last she droopeth, when on a dying bed, 
He stays not to smooth the pillow, beneath her aching head ; 
And yet she will not chide him, she forgives with dying 
breath, - 
For woman if she truly loves, is faithful unto death. 


Timon AND OTHER PorMs®* is a volume pro- 
duced, to use his own phrase, by— 


A toiling poet proud to own the skill, 
Which models iron to his brawny hand; 


in other words by a journeyman engineer at 
Brighton. The title “Timon’’ is a mistake, for 
we cannot discover the slightest trace of Timonism 
in the book. Why call a poem intended to 
illustrate the struggles of indigent genius—Timon ? 
Was not Timon immortalised by Shakespeare as a 
spendthrift, who having got through his own, and 
much doubtless of other people’s money, turued 
misanthrope thereafter? What possible connec- 
tion can there be between the hero of the first 
poem of this volume and Timon of Athens? And 
why by giving a piece a bad name—we say it on 
the principle that “ comparisons are odious” — 
prejudice a possibly intending purchaser? The 
volume consists first of some six aud thirty pages, 
more or less, of Spenserian stanzas headed 
‘‘Timon;’’ then of divers occasional poems, then 
of a five act drama entitled ‘The Compact,” and 
finally of sundry prose sketches. 

“Timon” is a history of the early struggles of 
a poet, and every now and tlen seems to us to 
offer evidence that the author has read Beattie’s 
“ Minstrel ’’—though the lives of the two youthful 
minstrels as painted by their respective delineators 
are utterly dissimilar. Mr. Powell’s hero is a 
genius from his cradle, and having to earn his 
bread by labour as a mill-hand finds— 





* By J. H. Powell. London: Piper, Stephenson, and 
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A novel epoch break upon his life, 
Something of sorrow, anxiousness, and care, 
Anon vexation springing oat of strife, 
A weary faintness shadowed by despair. 
Still he bears all, earning his bread manfully by 
the swoat of his brow, proud that he is a son of 
toil, taking his crust with a thankful heart, and 
filling up his leisure by writing verses, at times 
when, as he says :— 
Lost to the discord of the thousand wheels 
Which grate upon his ear throughout the day, 
His feet tread lightly where the sward reveals 
The scented thyme, the daisy, and the hay 
Fresh mown, and skirted by a rifted bay ; 
The summer eve in peaceful beauty wears 
A gorgeous coronet, and holds her sway 
With God-like majesty. Each zephyr bears 
A balm for failing health ; a solace kind for cares. 
Then he is discharged from the mill and walks 
weary miles to London to “seek his fortune’— 
golden promise, empty fulfilment-—as happens too 
often with literary aspirants. Then after much 
sorrow he returns to his native village, seeks a 
re-engagement at the mill, gets it, learns to paint, 
and still poetises as aforetime, then, as is usual 
with sympathetic poets, falls in love with and 
marries— 
A village-cultured flower, fair Jessie. 
when his song has brought him more than song 
often brings many like him—a competence. And 
this is the pith of “Timon;’’ which might have 
been shortened by its author and so have done him 
more credit, The verses written on different 
occasions are evidently the work of a true-hearted, 
self-educated, self-reliant, God-fearing man of 
talent; even though he may at present have little 
claim to be considered a poet in the high sense of 
the word. There is in the book no maudlin 
morbid gloom, aud nothing spasmodic after the 
manner of the school lately in vogue. But there 
is a great want of arrangement of idea; a manifest 
inclination to hunt a thought to death; and there 
are many lines which are certainly not poetry, and 
could hardly be recommended as prose—for 
instance what can be worse than these lines occur- 
ing in “ The Outcast” drooping under— 
The sadness and madness 
Which rise out of wrong, 
A stranger to gladness, 
A victim of badness, 
She loiters along. 
Surely Mr. Powell can do better if he chooses, 
although “established” poets coin words. There 
are scattered throughout the volume other like 
stanzas, but as fault-finding is painful we gladly 
turn to “The Child by the Sea,” which, (although 
simple as simplicity itself) has word-true pictures 
to nature and the turnings of the tide. The very 
metre seems to bring the scene before us; perhaps 
we love those lines on that account, because men 
are led captive by association of ideas. 
CHILD BY THE SEA. 


A child sat musing by the sea,— 
The ebbing billows to and fro 


Leaping laughing, plashing ow, 
Glistening in the sun’s rich glow, 





Sang a mirthful melody 

To the child beside the sea, 

Masing lone and dreamily. 

The rocking ships upon the sea, 
Their shadows cast within the tide, 
Sailing rolling, drifting wide, 

Reefed, and strong, and tempest-tried, 
Seemed like toys for the childish glee 
Of the child beside the sea, 
Wandering still and dreamily, 

The curdling spray upon the sea, 
Whitened and globuled ’neath the sky, 
Skimming, bubbling, frisking nigh, 
Lending, beauty to the eye, 

Seemed to float so merrily, 

To the child beside the sea, 

Charmed and loving dreamily. 

The sun disported on the sea, 

The morn went past, the waters rose, 

Dashing plashing, rushing close, 

Heedless of life’s joys or woes, 
Singing wildly, flowing free, 

O’er the child beside the sea, 

Sitting pleased and dreamily. 


What the child’s mother was about all this 
time we should like to know. But any way the 


.child was saved and doubtless it was long before 


those “dreamy” propensities were again allowed 
developmeut on so dangerous a spot as a Sussex 
beach in a high tide. 

The drama entitled “ The Compact”. is no fair 
sample of Mr. Powell’s poetic capabilities; and 
merely, in another way, sets forth the struggles 
of genius and, following “Timon,” ** repeats with 
variations,” as musical composers phrase it. The 
plot is unnatural withal, and the villain of the piece 
is—it really is hard to repress a smile—termed 
Captain Slix, which droll name is in itself bathos. 

We trust that Mr. Powell will take in good 
part: anything that may have appeared unfavourable 
in our estimate, If he will condense a little 
more, and reproduce one or two pet fancies of his 
own less often; and if he will reflect that skill in 
composition, like iron-moulding or any other part 
of his important business, requires patience, time, 
and labour, and does not solely come from a mere 
enthusiastic love of it—he will probably some 
years hence thank us for the hints. For we are 
sure that he can write something better, and will 
do so if he can gain the time from his arduous 
daily duties. 

Tae Murinerrs, by John M. Gilchrist, M.D.* 
We have allowed this volume to remain acciden- 
tally over, for a longer period than any of the 
others mentioned in the number. It is occupied 
by a continuous history, partly imaginative, and 
partly true, of the mutiny of the seamen of the 
Bounty, under Captain Bligh, and the escape of the 
mutineers to Pitcairn’s Island. The cireumstances 
were sufficiently romantic and strange, to warrant 
the poem. The sailors were induced to mutiny by 
the pleasures of Tahiti. When their scheme was 
successful, a number left that island, with the 


natives whom they persuaded to accompany them, 





*Edinburgh ; Sutherland and Knox. 1 Vol., p. 188. 
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and established themselves on Pitcairn’s Island. 
They compelled the males among the natives to 
serve as slaves, and the females were taken into 
their society, as wives. The males of the native 
population resented this arangement, and revolted 
twice. The first insurrection was defeated, from 
its discovery by the females. The second was 
better planned, and all the white men, excepting 
four, were killed. On the following night, the 
females revenged this proceeding by destroying all 
their male relatives from Tahiti. Only one of the 
original mutineers survived when the island was 
visited by a British ship, and the descendants of 
this remarkable community were removed subse- 
quently to Norfolk Island. Dr. Gilchrist has 
made a very interesting volume, and woven into 
his tale, many moral references in pleasant verse. 
The errors of dreamland are supposed to be more 
vivid than most people experience them however, 
in the following verses. 


And he awoke. O, awful second birth! 

To those for whom Calamity or Want 

Like a stern creditor sits by the hearth, 

Or by the pillow stands, cold, grim and gaunt, 
Grudging Forgetfulness her too brief reign, 

O sad awaking to dull life again, 

Or to the beggar who had won a throne, 

Or to the hero whose was fame without a groan ! 


Many persons have experienced awakenings of 
sorrow, as when they had dreamed that the dead 
were with them, and they awaked, and behold they 
were not; or as when they dreamed of happy and 
young years, and they awaked and behold youth 
had long passed ; but there are not many persons, 
probably, who dream of gaining battles or thrones. 
A more accurate passage is the description of the 
formation of these lone islands in the Pacific. 


Whence came its deep foundations anchored firm? 
The ocean worms that span it, where are they ? 

Like men they died when each had served its term— 
Ephemera yielding rock instead of clay! 

Whence the mould that clothed its rocks with earth P 
Whence came the seed that gave its verdure birth P 
And whence the rill, that watered plant and flower? 
Can Knowledge tell, with all its vaunted Power ? 
Long, long untrodden by a human foot, 

Oft have its verdures renovations known ; 

Its withering flowers, and its decaying fruit 

To stormy skies and angry seas been strewn ; 

Its hills and vales, adorned with nodding trees, 
Have harboured nothing save the passing breeze, 
And yon wild solitary bird whose nest 

Is oftener on the tempest-cloud or billow’s breast, 


The leader of the mutineers, Christian, is re- 
ported to have perished in the islands, according 
to the poem; but in a note, Dr. Gilchrist mentions 
the curious rumour that he returned to this coun- 
try, and was seen by several persons. Still the 
verse is worth its place, if only for the reference to 
Nero and the flowers, which some friend scattered 


over his tomb. 


So perished Christian—one whose morning gave 
Fair promise of a bright meridian noon, 
Earth’s bloodiest tyrant found a sheltered grave, 
Not all unhallowed by a love-festoon ; 





But he, the Mutineer, in blood was drowned, 

Spurned by the sea, rejected by the ground; 

O’er him no faithful mound, peserinial green, 

At dewy eve was strewn with flowers by hands unseen. 


And the longing for communion with his coun- 
trymen, and news from the old country, his youth’s 
home, by the survivor of the mutineers, are well 
described in a few lines. 

Lo! years have fled, and still he constant goes 


At dawn to yonder lofty palm-clad hill, 

And climbs the tree, and marks how the wind blows, 
And on the ocean gazes, gazes still. 

His eye still bright, but grey is now his hair, 

And on his aspect stamped a weird- like air, 

So looks the chamois hunter, long °xiled 

From haunts of men, or Indian of the prairie wild 


Yet the last man of these mutineers was living in 
security, surrounded by an obedient company of 
friends and relatives. He had fared better and 
more romantically than he could have anticipated, 
when he pondered alone over his great crimes.* And 
he had come to peace of conscience—a blessing 
long estranged from him. Like Josiah, he had found 
the book of the law; and it is said that his latter 
years formed an evening of quiet contentment to a 
life of trouble. The history of Pitcairn’s Island 
justifies the book, and the latter justifies the 
author in undertaking the work. 

Lays anp Lyrics, By Petgsr Sti, Juy.*— 
The author of this volume has been evidently one 
of the students at King’s College, Aberdeen— 
more correctly designated by him Aberdon. The 
old town of Aberdeen, in which that college is 
situated, has more connection with the Don than 
the Dee. The students in the ancient college are 
in sight ‘of the far-sounding sea, beside “ Bal- 
gownies brig’s black wa,” and altogether they have 
around them scenery and traditions calculated to 
elicit any poetic feeling that may be in them. Mr. 
Still, however, ascribes his tendency to ballad 
writing to an earlier training. It seems hereditary, 
and originated at home. “ Lays and Lyrics” is 
not a good title to a volume that begins with the 
story of Glencoe—a very tragical passage in our 
history ; and goes on with “the death of Leoni- 
das,”’ a classical and world-renowned tale of Greece 
and Thermopyle, done into ballad poetry, that 
establishes the right of the author to publish his 
volume. It were easy to mark lines that might be 
altered, and, some persons would say, might be im- 
proved; but there are fire and vigour in the bal- 
lad, and it is a long one, sufficient to put small im- 
provements, perhaps ible, out of remembrance. 
The manner in which the tale of the Three Hundred 
came to be related,will,be learned from the sub- 
joined lines :— 

"was on the eve of battle, 

When the mighty armies lay, 
Hard by the moun! Citheroa, 

To wait the break of day. 

The camp-fires yleam’d ivcessantly 
On casque, aud sword and lance; 
As stars immirror’d in the waves 








* Aberdeen: Se aa 
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Of wide igean, dance, 

And groups of bearded warriors 
And youths, in harness bright, 

Lay list’ning to the tales of war, 
Thro’ all that glorious night : 

And many a fight was fought again, 
And many a lay was sung, 

As all around, with shout and cheer, 
The crowded watch-fires rung. 
Thro’ all the Grecian host could not 
A downcast look be seen ; 

Bat steady tread, and stately head, 
And eye of martial sheen ; 

Save where, in sullen silence, 

And scarred with many a blow, 
Spartan Aristodemus sate, 

Watching the flickering glow ; 

And, ever and anon, a frown 

Of fiercest import broke 

Upon the gloomy warrior’s brow, 
But ne’er a word he spoke, 

Until the talk pass’d round the fire, 
And his companions all, 

“A tale of the Three Hundred,”’ 
With eager voice did call. 

Then, with a flashing eye, he rose, 
His features deadly pale, 

And drew his hand across his brow, 
And thus began his tale : 


The opening lines promise a spirited tale of the 
Three Hundred, and although the following extract 
is rather long, yet it is taken from a long poem :— 


And down the brave Three Hundred 

Went right into the throng. 

Hast mark’d, when clouds precede the storm, 
How o’er the mountain steep 

The misty vail comes tumbling down 

Into the valley deep ; 


And all the craggy crest is wreathed 
In boiling robes of blue. 

Bat the stern summit stands unmov’d, 
Tho’ snatch’d from human view. 

So tambling came the hordes of men, 
Upon oar dauntless band ; 

So calm, unbroken, and uomov’d, 
Oar godlike Spartans stand. 

For freedom and for fatherland, 

For altars and for shrives ; 

We, like a rock hurl’d in the sea, 
Cleft up their serried lines. 

But fast they clos’d behind us ; 
Tisen, in a desperate ring, 

We faced, on all sides to the foe, 
Around our valiant king. 

And then the tide of battle, 

All round our closed ranks, 

Rag’d, as some swollen river chafes 
Against some island’s banks. 

But in stern silence fought we, 

And smote the foemen round: 

’Till, in our front, their corses rose, 
A hideous ghastly mound. 

Then o’er the mangled barrier, 

Into the battle fierce, 

With sullen blow, and home sent thrust, 
We deep again did pierce. 


Then to the van, Leonidas 

Came with his stately stride, 

And wav’d his gory sabre high 
Above the battle tide : 

And, with loud voice and solemn, 
Unto the blue-eyed maid 





Who rules the fates of battles, 

To speed his sword he prayed, 

With flashing eye, and fatal blows, 
Upon the foe he flew, 

(What tongue may tell his daring deeds, 
Or namber those he slew P) 

Down fell their best and bravest, 
Beneath his trusty blade; 

Ha! well, I trow, Athena— 

His lion prowess sped ! 

Like hounds upon some antler’d stag, 
They set at him that day; 

Right gallantly, with spear and sword, 
He kept the hounds at bay. 


There is a resemblance in the style to other lays, 
and yet there must be power sufficient in the writer 
to cut his own path and to make his own track in 
the world ; and he tells this old classic story in the 
spirit of one who has read admiringly its earlier 
records. The volume contains, however, many 
other poems, equally suggestive of genius and the 
feeling of its possessions. The “ Grove of Lumin, 
an idyl,’’ is a narrative of dark experiences with one 
who was fair and false—and thus was she fair : 


Have you seen the water lily, 

. Sleeping on its peacefal bed, 
When the blushing waters trembled 
With the evening’s tint of red ;— 
Mark’d it resting in its beauty, 
While the golden tinge of night 
Sent a flood of glowing glory 
To its meek and stainless white, 
Then you’ve seen the tints of beauty 
That were vetting o’er her cheek, 
When she bent her timid love-look 
On me, with expression meek. 


The ideas in these few lines are very beautiful, and 
they make together a beautiful picture of a plea- 
sant evening when the sun goes down, almost too 
good to waste upon one who was worthless. In 
the circumstances we can excuse the mistake of 
the sufferer in hazarding all upon the caprice of the 
“water lily with accompaniments,” as he assures 
us was done. 


Fondly in my heart I cherish’d, 
Nursed, and fed the fatal love, 
Never thought a thought against it; 
Never ’gainst its empire strove— 
Gave myself with all my being— 
All my ardour—all my power— 
To the deep intoxication 

Of that ne’er forgotten hour— 
Gave my every thought and fancy, 
With a heedless worship high, 

To that idol of my bosom, 

To that fair bewitching lie. 

Of my breast I made a temple, 
Of my soul I made a shrine, 
Placed my idol, love, upon it, 
Deem’d her then, alas, divine. 

Of my earliest love I offer’d 
Incense there both eveo and morn, 
Never thinking that my love could 
Ever from its niche be torn. 
Never dreaming that my idol 
Could be torn down with hate, 
Dash’d in atoms round the altar, 
Wreck’d and mock’d, and desolate. 


It was a blunder, however—and such errors have 




















never been uncommon—yet the deserted comes 
into a series of good resolutions after the frenzy of 
his discovery was past. The following lines repre- 
sent the worst part of the case, with the patient a 
little out of reason :— 


Oh that love, so seeming deathless, 
Should so suffer callous blight ! 

Oh that beams, so fully streaming, 

Rich with love, should set in night ! 

Oh the brook, the grove, the hill-side— 
Oh the dreary, lonesome glen— 

Oh the winding, sparkling, river— 
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Oh my barren bosom’s pain ! 

Oh how strange, how hard and painful, 

’Tis to share the wanderer’s lot, 

To return without one heart to 

Welcome to your native spot ! 
The author of these “ Lays and Lyries’’ should 
continue the work he has commenced. It is cer- 
tain that he can rise far up the poet’s mountain. 
We have quoted rather more than is necessary, in 
ordinary cases, from his book, and the lines are 


accidentally all in one metre, but specimens of 


many styles are to be met in the volume. 
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** Sister of mercy —saint to sects unknown— 
I know thee, and thy heavenly mission own ; 
No priestly hand hath consecrated thee ; 
Thine is the unction of the Deity. 

A woman of the world, a child of song, 

I saw thee move amidst the titled throng 

A child of heaven, inspired from above— 

I saw thee in thy secret work of love, 

Ah, sister, there are sonie who think me gay, 
Because I sometimes laugh an hour away ; 
Because, when other’s smile, then I smile too, 
And play the mimic to a chosen few ; 

But oh! how often with a heavy heart, 

The clever fool performs her merry part ; 
How oft she throws aside a tattered dress 
To strut about in spangled gaudiness, 

And quits the stage, her aching head to lay 
In a back attic, on a bed of hay! 

Ah, me! if women fall-—if once they fall, 
At once they’re lost ; and, being lost, lose all. 
Not wealth, nor station—not an empty toy, 
A dear-bought bauble, or a dearer joy ; 

But that which, taken from the rich or poor, 
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Omnipotence itself cannot restore. 

O ye who live but for yourselves and time— 

Who think that Heaven sees and winks at crime— 

Who rob affection of its better part— 

Who win, then trample on a woman’s heart— 

Say, is it manly, does it ever give 

Peace to a soul, to know that it must live 

A wreck mid wrecks? Or did it ever shed 

A halo round the memory of the dead 

To tell of infamy—to carve a snake, 

And write upon a tomb, ‘ Here lies a rake?’ ” 

She paused, and then Urania gently came, 

And took her hand, and softly breathed her name, 

And whispered—“ Sister, in a bygone day, 

You wandered where false flowers deck the way, 

That leads from love and home; and there you 
played 

With trifles till night came, and, lost, you strayed 

Where Death was hiding, though you knew it not. 

But He who still remembers when forgot, 


_ Sent me to whisper to the troubled breast 
| *Come unto me, and I will give you rest.’ ”’ 


Wiutiuam Joun ABRAM. 
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NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
“THE great ship,” said Mr. Pittenweem, “is a 
great idea; but too late.” 

“ Why too late?” Mr. Graham asked. 
never too late to mend.” 

“Another of these cruel proverbs,’ rejoined 
Mr. Pittenweem, “ provided for the destruction of 
mankind. I have long contemplated a publication 
on proverbial errors. ‘ Never too late to mend,’ 
is a simple falsehood, paraded in the place of truth. 
It’s often too late to mend—almost always so, in 
a great many cases. I remembe it was so in the 
‘Lanark and Lotbians,’’’ said Mr. Pittenweem, 
with the sigh always accompanying his remem- 
brances of the Lanark and Lothians.” 


“Tt’s 





Did you ever tell me of that transaction,” bis 
companion drily remarked ; although he knew well 
enough that he had heard it fifty times. 

“ Cannot say exactly that I ever have; but the 
manner of the loss originated in this way. It is 
now fourteen years ago—I was then unmarried, a 
little over my majority, with a small sum of money 
in hand, which I occasionally thought of investing 
on a commission, and re wee wma 
upon I might my or a 
psec Sty caeiieenn and there rear my 
‘rest and be thankful,’ along with my scheme of 
universal welfaring. For the latter purpose I 
deemed that an addition to my ready money would 
be useful; and I decided on prosecuting a 
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mate industry in the business of shares—whereby 
it appeared, in those times, that everybody must 
gain and nobody would lose. The moveable pro- 
perty of the country in securities and shares went 
up with a rapidity that astonished the most ex- 
perienced dealers in that class of goods; and 
urchins fell asleep as tailors’ apprentices to wake 
worth a hundred or a thousand pounds, exactiy as 
they had speculated—that is to say, bad asked for 
shares—with a bold or a nervous pen. My agents 
during my minority were Dour and Son, known in 
the profession as “Dour and Dourer.” The 
Lanark and Lothians line came out on the best 
auspices, with Earls and Marquises, and even a 
Duke or two Dukes, interested inits success ; and 
it bad not been three hours mentioned on the 
exchanges, until letters of allocation were secured 
at a premium. It was a small chance that I stood 
of getting any, for it was whispered that the pro- 
moters were to allocate for themselves a thousand 
shares each—and they were not a small band. 
Now Dour, Senr., had a client, one of the promo- 
ters, who had fallen into debt with that gentleman, 
according to the common usage of his friends, and 
I applied for his interest with that enterprising 
person, that he might regard with favour my applica- 
tion for a little capital—since it was clear that the 
scrip would float upwards like feathers. Mr. Dour, 
Senr., advised me to be very cautious. He never 
had any business with speculative transactions, 
although his son, he was sorry to state, had gone 
into that trade. For his own part, he had planned 
and wrought to secure adequate doweries for the 
Misses Dours—there were seven of them then, 
like as many steps of a stair—and he, as a family 
man, was obliged to be careful. But having thus 
discharged his individual duty in a professional 
warning to his young friend, he was ready to use 
any inflaence in his power with ‘“ Dourer’’—he 
did not call him by that comparative, while he 
touched the little bell on his table, and Dour, 
Junr,, sprang to his call from an ovter room. It 
was remarkable to think of the value of that 
young man’s minutes then. He had only “ three,” 
exactly “ three,’’ minutes to place at my disposal. 
My letter of application was certain not to be 
followed by a letter of allocation; the shares 
already sought were equivalent to those open to 
the public in the ratio of one hundred to one; but 
as an old friend of the firm—his own friend and 
his father’s friend—he would sacrifice himself to 
the extent of one thousand shares, at a premium 
of two pounds each, giving me the chance of their 
rising over that figure. I signed a memorandum 
agreeing to accept delivery at that rate, and went 
out of the office pulling on my gloves and adjusting 
my cane with the air of a great man of business. 
I talked of Lanarks and Lothians among share- 
brokers for three days, until I found them talking 
of three pounds, and then four pounds of premium ; 
and | thougut of my isle of flowers, on which I 
was to found a nobler poem than Professor Wil- 
son’s ‘ Isle of Palms,’ even a poem life, surrounded 





by amiable savages, uncontaminated by the blem- 
ishes of civilisation, but won to the Evangel. I 
knew Dourer, however, and ran out to Perthshire 
to avoid him. In that solitude, where I sought 
refuge, [ had a note from him, offering, as I was 
out of the way, to run halves with me in my spe- 
culation ; but a private messenger arrived at the 
same moment from an enterprising friend of mine 
in Prince’s-street, who knew that } had Lanarks 
and Lothians to sell, with a very private letter, in 
which he intimated that siz pounds premium had 
been offered, and he thought that he could fix 
small parcels at guineas. I pencilled up the profit 
in my note-book, and decided to sell when I could 
clear five thousand pounds. On the ascending 
scale of several past days, that would occur next 
day ; but unhappily, I missed a conveyance, and 
was too late for next day’s market, when my cal- 
culations might have been nearly realised. On the 
following day, matters were a little 1ull, said the 
broker. A day or two mattered not, in my opinion, 
for Lanarks and Lothians seemed like gold and 
silver, or better; but as they went up like a shot, 
they came down like a shot; no brightness ever 
broke on their dull day. ‘It was too late to mend,” 
and I had trusted a lying proverb. As a result, 
Dourer intimated that my account had been charged 
with the deposit on the shares and interest, with 
the premium and the same. Finally, one way or 
other, Lanarks and Lothians cost me quite three 
thousand pounds; and my isle of beauty, with 
improved and prosperous savages, was lost to the 
world—for it is not true that ‘it is never too late 
to mend.” 

“‘Moorcleuch,”’ said Mr. Graham, “is more 
agreeable than any isle of beauty.” 

“That,” replied his friend, “is a personal 
matter; whereas the abnegation of self is the 
grand climax of reforming humanity, whereunto if 
aman reach not, it is because he is a struggling 
being, and fastened to that doom of life. From 
the day he ceases to struggle for the benefit of his 
race, the humanum genus—not one of its branches, 
but the grand old trunk itself—he ceases to live 
in any proper sense of the term.” 

“Some of us never begin, then,’’ added the 
younger gentleman ; “never live, by any manner 
of means.” 

“Most true, indeed, of the great majority— 
never begin to live, nor know the meaning of life, 
though they cannot cast away the responsibilities.” 

“ And » reformer’s life, then, must be passed in 
hot water, Mr. Pittenweem—at the boiling point 
steadily with excitement? Aud the man’s spirit 
must be ia one continuous blister, and always ready 
to get on fire if a flame meets it, or a lucifer rubs 
against it? Your reforming persons must have 
spirits of naptha—now I decidedly prefer parafine 
within my house. It gives a clear safe light to 
live with. But what has ‘never too late to 
mend’ to do with the Great Eastern ?” 
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“Taking exception to your mental philosophy | 
of blisters, and your metaphysics of lucifers, and 
your intellects at the boiling point, I only think 
swift ships too late because we shall soon have | 
swifter balloons. There are these United States | 
people—splendid ballooners—running a hundred | 
miles an hour with ease—catching the upper cur- 
rents—going with the perpetual steady trade winds 
—removed above the miasma, the obstructions, the 
sins, the corrupt tendencies of the lower strata of 
our atmosphere, over which Moloch, as Prince of 
the Air, has sovereignty; and holds his court 
among the jungles and common sewers, yea, among 
the bogs, and morasses, and stagnant waters— 
vegetable tombs, wherein, by the neglect of man, 
the death of animal life is caused by the death of 
green things, grown grey and yellow; and plants 
are made poison of—an execrable poison, sir,—a 
fine smooth, subtle poison, floating lighter upon 
the world’s great lungs than feathers or thistle’s 
down, sowing weeds, my good friend, thicker than 
they ever come on your farms from neglected fields 
and rough waysides in. a gale of July —planting 
and sowing them, not in the earth, but in bed- 
rooms and drawing-rooms, hovels and huts, and 
mansions and palaces; ‘and they take root, and 
bring to maturity black sickness and fevers, of all. 
kinds and sorts, and the plague that keeps hover- 
ing over us, making a dash here and there, under 
new names, but in the old spirit; for what’s in a 
name? the plague by any other name will kill as 
deadly.” 

* But what has all this to do—quite true, I 
have no doubt—still, what has it all to do with 
ballooning and balloons, or ballooners—who tumble 
down into wildernesses four days’ journey from 
Ottawa, the capital of the woods—our Queen's 
forest metropolis, which, by the bye, her Majesty 
has never seen yet ?” 

“Have patience—only patience; the patience 
of the doughty Sir James—not of Netherby, but 
of Falkirk and all those places—the fourteenth 
century man, and the progenitor of all the Kil- 
batteries—” 

“Never heard patience named among his many 
virtues. Sooth to say, he was rather one of the 
men with whom a word and a blow are near neigh- 
bours. Still, go on then; you were at the plague 
under another name.” 

«Exactly so. It’s no matter whether men call 
a disease cholera, or any other combination of 
letters, if so that kills them, and is engendered of 
air, poisoned by the process of decay in animal and 
vegetable substances— which should be put in their 
right places, under, and not upon the ear1‘h—en- 
riching its soil, instead of slaying its sons and 
daughters. The matter stands thus, you see: 
Man was put upon the earth to dress the garden 
and to keep it; and it needs no less dressing and 
keeping now than it did before it was corrupted by 
sin, but a great deal more; and if it don’t get it 





from man it punishes him, No talk of the impro- 


priety of capital punishments in its courts ; death 
follows idleness as its heir, son, and successor, 
without a quibble as to title, or any infeftment 
whatever.” 

“Yes; but balloons and the Great Eastern ?”” 

“Well, the balloons will go at some hundred 
miles per hour over the Atlantic, and the Great 
Eastern at fifteen; that’s the difference—eighty- 
five miles per hour, sir—eight hundred and fifty in 
ten hours, or, as there is no short time in tra- 
velling, say two thousand and thirty miles per 
twenty-four hours; that’s the difference, you 
observe. The real speed is two thousand four 
hundred miles in the twenty-four hours. Start at 
sunset from the Land’s End, or anywhere near 
there, and you will catch sight of the sun again, 
and from one cause or other have a run with 
him for four hours. He beats you—runs off faster 
than you pursue, and leaves you all alone near the 
Lady Moon and her handmaidens the stars, but 
some eight hours afterwards, if it’s near the 
equinox—say ten--” 

“ But,”’ exclaimed Mr. Graham, “ be sure you 
never citch me so far up, if ever, in the equinox 
times; bad enough in calm weather, but to go 
flying through the air in an equinoxial gale or storm 
is not-one of my madnesses, anyhow.” 

“And it’s safer than you would be on Meg 
Merrilees, in her mad days, cantering, cantriping, 
and capering, as if the earth she treads on were 
red-hot plates of iron, or her legs were the wings 
of the wiud. That brute’s sure to come to evil 
some day. But I did not mean you personally, 
but you representatively, as standing for the human 
family.” 

“Very much obliged for that honour. Well, 
so then the human family are near the Lady Moon, 
among her lady’s-maids the stars; and the sun, 
ten hours after he sets, rises again—as at that 
season is usual,” 

“ Precisely so; only, notice where you are—far 
away to the west; that is to say, fourteen hundred 
miles by the time he rises from where you started, 
and you will be sixteen huudred miles on—or 
seventeen ere he will overtake you. Then, of 
course, you may have seven hours more to travel, 
and will be at New York by one o'clock p.m. of 
their day, in time to lunch. So you will have 
saved half a day, nearly.” 

* And lose it on the return voyage.” 

“ Well, of course you do. There’s no means 
of getting out of that.” 

“Time will not be cheated ; tick, tick, goes the 
watch, Mr. Pittenweem, however goes the sun. 
The inexorable time would step on with his soft and 


stealthy pace, if the planetary system should go to 


wreck. A solemn thought is that of this undying, 


unflagging, unwearying motion. But what of the 
currents of air?” 

“ Oh, there it is, you see ; the height of the air 
is like the depths of the sea, all things are calm 
and regular as you get away from the earth’s sur- 
face, down or up—it matters not. So, going up, 
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you get into regular, quiet, undisturbed currents, 
where I'fe is pleasure, and motion is unfelt ; there 
are no rough breezes, no stormy days and nights 
exist, but an envelop of pure, uncontaminated, 
ethereal materialism, in its most liquid and enjoy- 
able state.” 

“You know it ?” 

“ By analogy ; by the experience of those aero- 
nauts who have scaled the giddy height, and freed 
themselves from the corrupting influence of our 
nether world—enjoying really good air, into which 
no taint of sin has risen—air that not profanely 
but scientifically might be named Edenical air. Just 
as those far up fleecy white clouds that you see 
gathering around the moon display no bustle and 
haste, like the flying maddened scud that goes 
blustering, hurring, scurrying, between us and the 
bodies in space—at some few hundred yards from 
the level of the sea—even so in the upper currents 
may it be said, there’s no sorrow there, nor pain, 
nor suffering, but a stately march around this prison 
of guilt and temptation. Depend upon this—all is 
right if you go high enough. Then there’s Pro- 
fessor Low—no man I envy more than Professor 
Low. My grandmother’s name was Low—Miss 
Janet Low—before she was anybody’s grandmother. 
In the interval she became Mrs. David Pittenweem, 
of an honoured and respected memory. She had 
a brother—Mr. Thomas—a changeful, masterful 
spirit, that would breast the world, and went off to 
the States in search of freedom ; as if a man were 
to go to the delta of the Indus searching for pav- 
ing stones. There was genius in all the family ; 
and I do not aver, but I believe, that the Professor 
Low of New York—who may come right down 
from the clouds on us to-morow, with his balloon 
of 750,000 cubit feet of gas—and myself had the 
same great grandmother. However, Professor 
Low is satisfied that he has the means of guiding 
his balloon in any direction, if he had only dis- 
covered an applicable motive power.” 

“That’s my case, too,” said Mr. Graham. 
“ Nothing strange in that—it’s common to us all. 
I am prepared to guide a balloon through the 
clouds anywhere or everywhere, easier than I can 
manage Meg Merrilees, if I had only the power to 
float the vehicle against these happy breezes and 
pleasant currents that you tell me of, in most 
attractive terms.” 

“You do my esteemed friend—for I account 
every Columbus of science as my friend—and 
probable relative injustice. Hear only what he 
writes ; or read—for you can’t hear in this horrid 
bustle and noise. Ob for the silvery peace of the 
happy regions where noiselessly the traveller will 
pass through fields of the purest matter, refined 
into waves of light sparkling air, with no jar or 
jostling, neither shouting nor noise, but a peace 
that will aid and not break the enthusiasm where- 
with one’s silent thoughts will mingle in the music 
of the speechless spheres.” 

“In case of collision or entanglement so far 
from corrupt or solidified matter,” said Mr. Graham, 
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“what then? No possible salvage, I suppose. 
But let me see the Professor’s opinions or proposals 
L’ll read them.” 

Mr. Graham read as follows :— 

“Some people, may think that I am insane, 
rash, or a seeker after fame, but this is not the 
case, I have for two years coolly considered the 
subject, and have provided for every contingency. 
I intended to make my first trip across the ocean 
entirely a private undertaking; but finding that 
the amount of expense to be incurred would over- 
tax my personal means, I have been compelled to 
announce a public exhibition, while preparing for 
the voyage. I am confident of success for various 
reasons :—First.—I have a large balloon, which 
has a capacity of 725,000 cubic feet; therefore, 
should the envelope be no more perfect than those 
which are usually constructed, it. will retain its 
power for a longer period. Secondly.—I have de- 
vised mechanical appliances for raising and lowering 
the balloon while in the air without expenditure of 
the lifting power. Third.—I have invented an 
aparatus for indicating the different currents below, 
so that advantage can be taken of these currents 
should I find myself going too far north or south. 
Should any accident occur, or should the balloon 
machinery fail to accomplish its work, the metallic 
life-boat, which will be suspended below the car, 
is rigged with sails, and will prove sufficiently 
strong to endure any sea. It is true, I would 
have preferred another season of the year for un- 
dertaking this great experiment of transatlantic 
aerial navigation, but should this first attempt at 
an exploring expedition, as I term it, not prove 
entirely successful, 1 shall not be discouraged, nor 
deterred from instituting experiments with a view 
to ascertaining the cause of failure and the remedy 
thereof. I shall be supplied with all the philo- 
sophical apparatus necessary to make meteorological 
observations. If aerial navigation is ever perfected, 
it will be accomplished by perseverance, even in 
the midst of opposition and detraction. I am 
willing to take the risk, and if I can do anything 
to add, in however small a measure, to the store of 
our scientific knowledge, I shall feel amply repaid. 
I have no doubt, but cherish a fervent hope, that 
the time is not far distant when we can travel in 
the air without the aid of balloons for a buoyant 
force. I have already devised a plan for an aerial 
carriage, which can be navigated in any direction, 
and at a high rate of speed, as soon as propelling 
power. can be discovered, the weight of which shall 
be one-third of that we now employ. It only re- 
quires some shrewd and intelligent inventor to do 
this, and aerial navigation will become a practical 
scieuce.”” 

Mr. Graham folded up the paper with half a 
sigh and half a smile, making something altogether 
indefinite between them. 

“Now,” said his companion, “ how little is 
required to complete the revolution. It’s all in 
the last sentence.” . 

“Only that,” replied bis friend; “only that 
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little coup between you and ‘the silvery peace of 
the happy regions.’ Don’t you think this printed 
paper a clever hoax, now ?”’ 

“NotI A hoax!—a forgery of a scientific 
man’s name! Hang a man for forging a mere 
merchant’s name to a few hundred pounds, less or 
more, sir, and permit a great Professor's name to 
be abused in pointing a deceptive hoax! No such 
villainy could be contemplated even in the United 
States. It would be a horrible new crime, sir, 
next to sacrilege—being scientificage. Let me 
rather say it would be sacrilege. Science is a 
revelation—a grand revelation—ever growing and 
reaching forward and onward to the goal of human 
recovery and perfectability, when “ there shall be 
no more sea.” Mr. Graham, you believe the 
Scriptures—what does that meant” 

“T believe, but I can’t explain everything. I 
believe that my winter wheat, sown on the twenty 
acre field of my home farm, and now in braird, 
green and weak, will stem through these frosts, 
and produce, if we are blessed with fine weather, a 
splendid return; but I do not know all the pro- 
cesses, I don’t profess to unravel mysteries and 
prophecies, when I am beaten in trying to cém- 
prehend the secrets of green cropping or cereals.” 

“Want of ambition, Mr. Graham—that noble 
ambition to enter into the grand fields of know- 
ledge over which the mists of morning’s ignorance 
broods and hangs until the orb of knowledge dis- 
pels them—that consuming desire to penetrate 
through what has been infamously deemed the 
impenatribilia, which distinguishes the lover of 
science from your grovellers among the manure 
heaps, mire, and mud of fat fields, who disregard 
the men that would raise them, from their associa- 
tion with dense matter higher than the eagle’s 
flight into the ethereal and sublime.” 

“From which there is but one step to the ridi- 
culous,” said his companion, ‘ However, the 
ambition is indigenous, Eve had her share of it 
—good enough in its way, not carried out of 
reason; then we find many instances of great 
minds which it has wrecked. Small minds, like 
my own, are safe between the furrows. We have 
had quite thought enough to crush us this season 
with turnips.” 

“So I fancy you would rather hear of this 
patent manure than paths through the sky. Well, 
this is the number—No. 34. 
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Mr. Graham is not a romantic personage, aud 
as he began to sce a strange light through the 
story of Mrs. Morton’s lodger, he communicated 
the particulars to Mr. Pittenweem, and the same 
honour fell to myself. In a council, called on the 
evening of the day when the letters were read, 
herebefore copied, and printed, we agreed to call 


Mr. Lauder to our aid. After hearing all my 
readers have already heard, Mr. Lauder agreed 





with an opinion that the proof of identity was 
complete. Then we considered the propriety of 
discovering the particulars to the person chiefly 
interested, and it was agreed that we should post- 
pone that duty for a few days, until we knew the 
issue of the search in London for the sister of t 
traveller and her children. Before setting ou n 
a journey, ostensibly for other purposes than one 
principal errand, we discovered from the str 
iron-worker that he had adjourned his visit to 
London until some other time. This was a loss, 
because it seemed, somehow, more natural that he 
should be making inquiries, here and there, for 
this desolate and apparently unprotected female, 
than three strange gentlemen. “ However,” said 
Mr. Pittenweem, when the difficulty was under re- 
view, “ we are strong in numbers, you must both 
observe—the simple fact of three of us being en- 
gaged together in the search, would lull impertinent 
suspicions—and at my time of life too—” the 
first instance I ever knew of any refetence from 
him to approachingage, “and gentlemen, mens 
conscia recti.” So we re-echoed ‘‘recti’’ and set 
out. 

The honest hammer-man’s explanation was quite 
satisfactory. ‘“ What good cou'd I be there, for 
I’ve heard say, that I cou’d barely pick my way 
throo” them fo’uks for want o’ no clearly discernin’ 
hoo’ they clip words, an’ sort amo’ th’ letters, 
Resides, if ill news come, an’ me awa,” the puir 
fellow wou'd brak clean down, you see, wi’ nane to 
giea han’ up.” And so he correctly reasoned, 
striving to put as many words from books, into 
the fireside vernacular, as he could muster. And 
that characteristic of the Scotch peasantry is not 
observed often. I seldom read a professed report 
of something that some one of them is supposed to 
have said, as any one of them would have spoken 
the words. 

So when trunks were packed, and reasons for 
this sudden journey had been supplied to the parties 
interested, and dinner was over, and the moon was 
up, wheu all the world, with similar exceptions to 
ourselves, were boun’ to bed, after a long drive, 
we got to the station, ten minutes too soon—they 
wore away, tke train arrived—there was an empty 
carriage—we got in, adjusted all matters of cloaks, 
and great-coats, and plaids for the night, and in 
ten minutes, Mr. Pittenweem was dreaming of 
peat-gas, probably. 

“Tt’s no use sleeping until we pass Carlisle,” 
said my waking companion; “tea and twenty 
minutes are secure there.” 

“ But Moorcleuch— what of him?” 

“Ob, he—he will never rouse up now until day 
breaks. He always does sleep so, and lays it all 
upon the busy occupancy of his mind through the 
day. I have written to Brown fora note to some 
trustworthy attorney ; that’s the best plan I could 
think of for discovering this lost family.” 

“ And have you the introduction?” 

“ Will have it waiting me in London.” 

And Carlisle passed; in due course came Lan- 
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caster, and Preston followed at three o’clock in a 


rainy morning. Tea at Preston is a hurried opera- 
tion, and invariably shocking hot. The best mode 
of meeting the evil is to buy the tea, empty it into 
a bottle, or any other portable vessel, and finish it 
at leisure between Preston and Wigan. What 
happened after Wigan, on that particular occasion, 
I do not exactly remember, until I was roused by 
“« Morning papers!” at some station; and it was 
Rugby. The papers were from Manchester, an 
enterprising town in many particulars, and beating 
London in papers on the line. Morning in a rail- 
way carriage is always unsatisfactory. The tra- 
veller feels dirty, uncomfortable, unkempt, and 
unshaven ; he can only be comforted by the re- 
membrance that all are as bad. But it wears 
away, and we wore past Harrow. 

“Where shall we breakfast?—by the way, 
where shall we lodge —I declare I never thought 
of it till now. Have left no address; letters will 
be detained ; nobody to write; anything may hap- 
pen; must telegraph the hotel,” said Mr. Pitten- 
weem, all arranged sprucely as any one could be 
after a night’s sleep with one’s couch going onward 
at thirty miles per hour. 

* Breakfast at Curles’” said Mr. Graham, “I 
wrote yesterday, and secured all that. I am nota 
man of genius, you observe, and never go nowhere 
without knowing where I am to go.” 

“Very well,’’ replied the man of genius, re- 
buked. “In this world there are minds for all its 
wants. We have the diamond, and we have the 
freestone. ” 

“And the freestone’s far more useful to the 
world also than precious stones fit only to sparkle,” 
quoth the useful article tothe ornamental. “ Here 
is London, and tickets wanted.” 

It was nearly one o'clock before every preli- 
minary, including breakfast, was over. 

“Shall we proceed to-day ?” Mr. Pittenweem 
inquired. 

“Of course so. We did not come here to lose 
days. Now, this person may be sick or slarving.”” 





THE OLD BOOK STORE. 


So we began our researches—three sober, staid 
personages—after a female whom we had never 
seen, and children of whom we bad forgotten to in- 

uire the history, and who had never seen us, nor 
heard either of our names, and of whom we knew 
nothing but the single thread in the clue, that 
once and recently she was left living in poverty at 
one address, and now neglected to answer letters. 
Of course we went there. One side of the house, 
on the ground floor, was occupied by a book store. 
The owner dealt in old books. He was dressed in 
rusty black, befitting his calling; a man of fifty to 
sixty years, extremely quiet, and unobservant in 
his way of doing business, arising from a con- 
sciousness that half his visitors had no intention of 
purchasing anything. He was writing at a little 
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desk inserted into his window, and the spoils of 
many minds were around him. 

Mr. Pittenweem inquired if he remembered 
that Mrs. Wylde lived at this number of this 
street. 

He raised his spectacles from his eyes, his eyes 
to us, laid down his pen, came one step out of his 
corner, and, folding his hands together that they 
might not interrupt him, began: “ Mrs. Wylde— 
should think I did; in flower line; lived in this 
same place many years; died respected ; and was 
buried ”—then he stopped. 

‘Had she any children ?” I inquired. 

“Should think she had; son and daughter ; 
played in this book store; boy and girl; grew man 
and women; in this number daughter married ; 
husband’s name Petrie; husband died; was 
buried respectably in Mrs. Wylde’s grave ; saw it 
done.”’ 

“And the son and daughter—where are they 
now ?”” 

“Habsconded and gone to no un no’s were, 
an’ no un cares were, ’cept this old man o’ mine,” 
said a middle-aged lady, in a fluster of red cheeks 
and red ribbons, who approached from some recess 
contrived to see customers and not be seen. 
“This “ere old fool o’ mine, you'll get nothink at 
all any way, an’ ye needn’t mind more; I’m the 
landlord, least of all, he’s un, an’ the rent two 
quarters back ; door street fast em eight weeks any 
way.” 

The bookseller merely turned half round, and 
faced his wife until she had finished her speech, 
without a word ; and without changing the position 
of the hands, he turned half round when she had 
done. 

“Martha, gentlemen, judges the outward man ; 
she weigheth not the inner man, an’ knoweth not 
the inner life of the soul, an’ esteemeth not the 
capital of character; but money you cannot get 
from this afflicted an’ lost family at present.” 

“Money we do not want,’’ Mr. Graham as- 
sured him. 

“ Marry,’” broke in the matter-of-fact Martha, 
to show that she had been in Saddlers’ Wells, 
“Marry, wot want ye, then, if not the money ?” 

“* Admittance, gentlemen, you cannot have ; door 
fast ; I have copied—here it is—for one creditor, 
the law as it is, from Blackstone ; I am landlord; I 
retain the keys,’ added the methodical book- 
keeper. 

Some time elapsed before the united efforts of 
the three strangers could bring the ill-matched 
pair to believe that they had no claim upon the 
brother or sister. The young man, according to 
the book dealer, had gone in search of a person 
who owed them money; he was to be gone fora 
week, but he told not whither he went, and his 
sister was not more communicative. Two weeks 


had passed, or three, perhaps a day or two over 
the three, according to the Jandlady, when the 
young widow and her two children left one after- 
noon, and explained to the landlord that she was 
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hard pressed for money, and must leave the place | 
for a few days, but would return ere long, and she | 
never had returned. He offered to assist her, but 
she informed him that the claims were more than 
they could pay. Then came applications and evi- 
dence that the claims were extremely large. It 
seemed impossible that the family could have run | 
into such dreadful debts. 

Mr. Pittenween suggested that the husband | 
might have been extravagant, | 

“ An idle waif,” said the landlady, “ wi’ patents, | 
an’ bottles, an’ wheels.” | 

{Au intelligent man—a discoverer —scientific ; | 
would have been rich, but he died before he was 
rich,” the bookseller explained. | 

“A dwadler,” exclaimed the irate lady ; “ mere 
dawdle of days an’ nights, an’s wife’s money.” 

Mr. Pittenweem was becoming interested. 

“Other people are sometimes,” said Mr. Gra- | 
ham. “Did letters never come then from the 
brother ?”” 

Neither of the two recollected more than two 
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letters. The bookseller had preserved them, but 
would not exhibit them. To the question if they 


_ were stamped in a Scotch office, he conceded that 


they were. These, then, were the letters; and no 
farther information could be obtained. We left 
the book store, after a feeble attempt to impress 
the owners with the idea that our exertions and 
visits were meant to help their tenants, if they 
could be found. Mr. Graham had gone so far, 
that the lady hinted the propriety of paying some 
money to keep the place closed ; and on which his 
companion, more adroitly than usual, fenced by 
assuring them that we should call to-morrow. 

A cab carried us to Bedford-row in a few 
minutes. The member of the firm we were in- 
structed to see was in his office. He was a stately 
old gentleman, who, after some commonplace con- 
versation, intimated that he had consigned us to 
the care of Mr. Dallas. 

A consultation with that gentlemen terminated 


_in the concession of two days to him for the com- 


pletion of the inquiry. 
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Txe battle of the British and French press | 
has induced Louis Napoleon to invite the | 


tor; until a European Co ss should 
for them that ceremony of which Louis Napo- 
interference of the Prefects in the French | leon forebade the banns. The King allowed 
provinces, with the — friendly to the | this suite to be addressed to his relative, who 
Government. A copy of the instruction has not | declined very respectfully, but nominated a 
been officially published, but it is understood | politician of Turin. This Signor, hitherto 
that it urges greater moderation in the re- | almost unknown to fame, accepted the situa- 
ferences to this country. This report was | tion at the moment, and forestalled the French 
followed by a rumour that Lord Cowley had | veto. The journals of Paris belonging to the 
visited London with the proposal of a mutual | dynasty abused this unfortunate dictator, and 
disarmament, but the story was concocted | along with him all Piedmont, for-crossing the 
probably for monetary purposes. A disarma- | purposes of that dictator whose bayonets 
ment on our part would be something different | glitter over the Italy of the centre and the 
from a reduction of the French army. So | north. A compromise was essential, for a 
long as the right of conscription exists in | quarrel was imminent. The Parisian press 
Continental nations, their disarmaments must | were desired to suspend their criticism, and 
be nominal. Some scheme of this nature may | praise the limited and new dictator as an ex- 
be named at the Congress proposed in the | cellent warming pan. His mission became 
present month; but the feeling respecting the | order two days after it had been confusion 
insincerity of the French Government renders | and disorder. What was the price ? 
the idea futile. | Garibaldi had not been trusted by the Em- 
The Italian business has shifted its positions | peror of the French. He commanded the 
within the month. The treaty of Zurich has | army of Central Italy. A message reached 
been adopted apparently by the three Powers | him from the King at Turin. Thither he 
recently at war. With Lombardy Piedmont | went, and he did not return to his soldiers ; 
takes forty to fifty millions of new debt. The , but resigned the command, and proceeded to 
burden may be felt severely. Nice. m that place he issued his mani- 
Central Italy, consisting of the Duchies and | festoe. In that document he exhibits irrita- 
the Legations, besought the King of Piedmont | tion; refers his on to intrigue, and 
to antiex them, but the Emperor of the French | offers his sword to Victor of Savoy once more, 
refused permission. The petitioners then re- | when that monarch shall buckle on his blade 
quested their chosen King to allow kinsman, | again for the in dence of Italy. Gari- 
anda Prince of his land, to become theirdicta- _baldi retires to his in an ignoble manner, 
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for as he accepted the command of the armies 


of Central Italy, he should only have resigned 
the duties to the Legislatures of these Duchies 
and States. He has retired in time to save 


the money of his admirers in this country, 
who had commenced the formation of a fund 
to purchase rifles for his soldiers. The repre- 
sentatives of the tions, Modena, Parma, 
and Tuscany are now left to battle with the 
indisposition of the Piedmontese King to 
govern them, and the resolutions of the Em- 
perors of Austria and France to restore their 
former Sovereigns. The French scheme, we 
believe, gives Placentia and Parma to Pied- 
mont, Modena to the Duchess of Parma, 
and preserves the Legations for the Pontiff, 
and Tuscany for its Duke. If the Tuscans 
had chosen Prince Napoleon for their Dncal 
chair, the result might have been different ; 
but they would not hearken to many hints, 
and so they are condemned to restore their 
former rulers. The Austrian scheme involves 
the return of all matters to their former posi- 
tion, with the exception of Lombardy joined 
to Piedmont. 

A meeting occurred some time since be- 
tween the Emperor of Russia and the Prince 
of Prussia at Breslau, which apparently has 
alienated Russia from France. The Russian 
Government desire the annexation of the 
Legations, Modena, Parma, and, perhaps, 
Tuscany, to Piedmont; which, with these 
additions, would become a first-class Power, 
with a population of thirteen to fourteen mil- 
lions, and ability to resist the designs of 
Austria on one side, or of France on the 
other. Itis probable that Britain and Prussia 
may adopt that policy, and thus that the Con- 
gress at its meeting will not be in harmony. 

Spain, which contains a population of 
eighteen millions, asserts its right to be 
esteemed great by attacking Morocco. The 
war has commenced, but some time may elapse 
before the operations become serious. The 
quarrel originates in the desire of Spain to 
appropriat2 more territory around Cueta, a 


fortress which it has long held in Africa. A. 


curious fate hangs over the Mahometan 
Powers. The Emperor of Morocco seeks 
peace sincerely, and he findeth none. 
Although one of the rich men of earth— 
richer in bullion than any other man—his 
gold availeth him nothing. He does not 
know that one or two hundred thousand 
pounds expended skilfully in Madrid would 
arrest this war. If he would only adopt the 
course suggested by some patrotic statesmen 
in this country, he might buy off the invaders 
at a cheap rate. The chivalry of the Dons 
would disappear before the jingle of the 
Moor’s silver, not that the nation wants 
co or honesty, but counsellors of in- 
fluence at Madrid want money. 
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No farther proceedings had occurred in 
China to the date of the latest arrivals, since 
the engagement on the Peiho. Admiral Hope 
was evidently waiting reinforcements, and 
none had been forwarded from Calcutta. 
Arrangements have been made for the co- 
operation of a French force. They must be 
despatched from Europe, and may not reach 
the Peiho for four to six months. Ere then 
the Chinese will almost have forgotten the 
reasons for assailing them. This system of 
co-operation is attended with disadvantages, 
and was in this case absolutely unnecessary. 

The Wahabees on the western coast of ~ 
India have been insurrectionary, although no 
connection subsists between them and the 
rebels of 1857. After the bombardment of 
some of their forts and towns, they have 
been suppressed. 

Nana Sahib has perished in the jungle, 
according to reports circulated among the 
natives, and believed by our officials ; but a 
man of Nana Sahib’s influence and nature 
can easily get up acase of death to serve a 
purpose. Some of the chieftains are. also 
marked as perished in the cradles of the pes- 
tilence into which they fied. 

The dispute regarding the Island of San 
Juan remains unsettled. The United States 
in the meantime have labour provided in 
Texas, where their citizens are hard pressed 
by some bands of Mexicans. Mr. Brown, an 
old farmer, of New York State, who was dis- 
tinguished in Kansas by his resistance to 
the introduction of slavery, and lost one of 
his sons in its squabbles, will be hung on the 
2nd current, along with some of his friends, 
in Virginia, where, in carrying out his schemes 
for the deliverance of Negro slaves, he led to 
the r Ferry hostilities, in which several 
men were killed. No hope is held out of a 
commutation of his sentence, and no move- 
ment has occurred in his favour among the 
Northern States. Any application on the 
subject is felt perhaps to be useless. 

Our domestic politics are unimportant, 
with the exception of the usual number of 
meetings, or perhaps an unusual number ; 
and reports of difficulty and dissension in the 
Cabinet, which may be altogether groundless, 
and sketches of the new Reform Bill, which 
resemble caricatures, nothing more exciting 
has occurred than the launch of several new 
war ships, and the enrollment of volunteers, 
except the storms at the close of October and 
during the early part of November. They 
were not only fatal to life and property in an 
unprecedented manner around our coasts, 
but in other seas great loss of shipping has 
occurred. The pressure on the Gpleaiiore 
at Lloyd’s is oaid to be greater in the present 


autumn than in any previous period for many 
years. The marine losses from the middle of 
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October until the close of November have | 


been estimated at a thousand lives, and two 
millions sterling in property. The saddest 
loss was that of the Royal Charter, a large 
auxiliary screw steamer, with nearly four hun- 
dred and fifty lives, upon the Welch coast, in 


the homeward voyage to Liverpool from Mel- | ; 
'and although it has established the theory 


bourne. The Royal Charter was a remark- 
ably quick vessel, but an idea prevails that it 
was too weak for its work, notwithstanding 
an investigation before the stipendiary magi- 
strate of Liverpool, conducted at the instance 
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of the Board of Trade, before which satisfac- 
tory evidence was produced. 
The Great Eastern steamer is at South- 


_ampton, and as the Directors have had a 


quarrel with their contractor, the ship may 
remain there for a long time indeed. The 
vessel is likely enough to get into Chancery, 


| that large ships may be navigated more rapidly 
and safely than small vessels, still the dis- 
| puted points between the a and the 
| employer are not certain to be settled soon. 
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Discourses by William Anderson, LL.D. Second | 
1 vol. pp. | 


series. Glasgow: Peter Bertram. 
300. 
THs volume has one rare page. It is the de- 
dication “ Filius, Patri ; ” yet there is nothing 
more natural than that a son should dedicate 
a book to his father, but it is the dedication 
of a volume of discourses by one minister of 
age and standing in the church, to his father, 
another minister in his communion and 


neighbourhood, in the ninetieth year of his | 


age, and the sixty-seventh year of his minis- 
try, who enjoys “a hale life and vigorous ex- 
ercise of his mental powers.” 

Dr. Anderson, the author of the volume, 
has the merit of plain-preaching, and it is no 
small merit. He has a character for odd ex- 
pressions, originating, perhaps, in the truth 


appearing to be occasionally odd: he is a man | 


of eloquence and genius, and he imports both 
qualities into the discussion of his subjects ; 
but he has still a higher gift than eloquence 


in his habit of bringing the truth out of ge- | 
We cannot say | 


neralities into special cases. 
much of the greater part of discourses issued 


from the press, except that they are generally | 


true, so far as they go, and must be interest- 
ing, and perhaps useful, to the friends of the 

reacher. These discourses of Dr. Anderson’s 

eserve different treatment. They are the 
discussions of solemn themes by a man of 
genius, who labours to bring these solemni- 
ties to bear on the daily life. and trading of 
his hearers and readers. They might be said 
to display earnestness and originality, but we 
think that they exhibit common honesty 
more than even originality, and allow their 
full scope to the subjects. The preacher ap- 


ntly is not afraid to speak truth. That 
is a great quality, more common, perhaps, in | 


our own, t in former times; but still not 
too common. It is possible to speak the 
truth in an offensive manner, but that cannot 
be charged against this teacher. The volume 
is the second in a series of discourses, and it 
contains twelve. Thev are not presented 
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under alluring titles, and they do not appear 
to have been selected for any special reason ; 
but they are excellent and useful specimens 
of a good pulpit style, and they form inte- 
resting reading. Sometimes we have admitted 
reluctantly that the labour of reading ser- 
mons was & wearisomeness ; but any common 
reader will get through these twelve dis- 
courses without being extremely tired or tried 
by the work. 
There is novelty in the following defence 


of Death :— 


“ First, then, let us be thank‘al for Death. This may 
appear to some unreflective persons an invitation so prepos- 
terous as to excite their risibility. Thankfal for Death ! 
Yes, indeed, what would become of the world bat for 
Death ? How soon it would be assimilated to Hell! What 
a restraint on the wicked is the fear of it! How much 
greater enormities they would practise without it! And in 
the case of those whom the fear does not restrain, we are 
comforted by the reflection that it will soon rid as of them. 
Let us be honest withoot making long mawkish pretensions. 
I, for one, frankly acknowledge that my sorrow for the 
wrongs perpetrated by certain princes and priests, is soothed 
by the anticipation of Death soon delivering the world of 
their villainy. Ho, miscreants! Death, inevitable Death, is 
on your track. How the thought of it comforts me about 
you! It is the Lord’s consolation, and I will not shut my 
heart against it: ‘Fret not thyself because of evil-doers ; 
neither be thou envious against the workers of iniquity, for 
they shall soon be cat down as the grass, and wit) or as the 
green herb.’ At the same time, then, brethren, that we are 
ready to bear Death a grudge when he bereaves us of our 
friends, let us be equitable, and acknowledge his kindness 
when he destroys our foes.’ 


Still Death is the consequence of Sin, and 
not by any means amiable; for even in the 
cases where the event is useful to the world, 
its utility originates in the extent of the 
person’s guilt, éither proceeding from ig- 
norance Or prejudice. Death is the means 
of removing the sinner from the earth, but 
not the less a consequence of guilt, instead of 





its avenger. 

Two pictures are drawn in the two follow- 
ing extracts. They do not occupy much 
length and breadth of canvas, but they re- 
| quire every inch of it. No space is lost. 
here are not any idle or spare words, no 


i 
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strokes that might have been omitted. The 
first is a sketch of an extremely common 
character, frivolous and vain, but not one 
deemed generally vicious ; indeed, many per- 
sons would perhaps consider the owner rather 
well-doing in the world :— 


“You must have thirty years or more of prosperous mer- 
chandise, arrested or thrown back in its career by no frauds 
or failares of correspondents, or general mercantile disasters, 
for gaining that fancied fortune, on which, secured beyond 
every possibility of loss, you propose to retire, to spend 
those fancied days of old age in fancied ease and honour. 
What confidence you must have in a fortunate throw of the 
dice-box, to be sure of the realization of your fancy ! Blow 
into it, sir, blow hard; it is all the prayer which your 
worldliness permits. Nor have we completed the review of 
adverse chances; as a sprightly youth, the earthly portion 
you have chosen must surely include the item of domestic 
happiness, implying, that your choice of a wife, from amid 
the dancing circle, of course, of worldlings, shall ‘not prove 
a bitter deception,—that no child of yours shall die like the 
children of others, without your having the woeful pain al- 
leviated by the Christian’s hope, and especially, that no 
daughter and sop of yours, ill-educated though they be by 
an ungodly father, I mean yourself, shall anguish your heart 
and poison your whole life with their shame, yea, their 
abuse of yourself. That nothing of this kind will ever be- 
fall you, you must be certain. Blow, blow into the dice- 
box. Lamentable youth! that your hopes of happiness, 
even according to yourown mean estimate of happiness, 
should depend on such chances as these.” 


e opposite character is on the next page 
in ~ sae: and it is not drawn in the soft 
colours that many assume in a work of this 
nature. On the contrary the youth of better 
principle is supposed to be so much abler for 
life, and the trials of the world. Accordingly 
it is, we may be confident, a true picture. 
Great mistakes are current on this class of 
subjects, but in deep trials the Christian man 


will be found to be the stronger man :— 


k across the desk, there, to your fellow-accountant. 
By sf caniaties of the Sabbath, by his observance of 
Sacraments, by his class-keeping for the instruction of the 
otherwise neglected, by his association with young men of 
like mind, for their mutual animation in the profession of 
the faith, he gives fair evidence of having chosen the 
heavenly portion. And, I remind you, that his literary and 
scientific accomplishments and acquirements are equal to 
your own; that he tells a story as humorously as you do ; 
that he sings a song as sweetly, and plays the violin with 
as much art; that, if you are a skilful player at cards, he 
conquers you on the chess-board, and that, if you are distin- 
guished as a waltzer, he excels you in horsemanship, and 
throws you in the athletic trial. But the reminding you of 
all this is only a preparation for my argument, to repress 
that contempt which I know wae rising in your heart for his 
weakness of mind, when I was enumerating his exercises as 
a Christian. His weakness, Sir? He equals you in every 
graceful and manly accomplishment and quality; and should 
the hour of battle ever come, in defence of our country’s 
liberties, you will be glad to fight by his side, under the 
protection of his strong arm and courageous heart. He is 
of the same lineage with Cromwell and Vicars and Havelock. 
The ground being thus cleared of your contempt of him, here 


is my argument.” 
We do not pursue the argument, for our 


urpose is served in copying the extracts, to 
fet the style commen * tablt to theoe who 


care for the correct and honest treatment of 
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old subjects,—always, however, in themselves 
fresh and vigorous. 





Pearls of Shakspeare. London: Cassell, Petter, 

and Galpin. 1 vol., pp. 160. . 
THE name implies the nature of the volume, 
consisting of selections. from’ the works of 
Shakspeare, made evidently with good taste, 
and accompanied by explanations of a few 
antique words. The volume is beautifully 
printed, and the engravings, by which it is 
profusely illustrated, are worthy of their. 
subjects. The design has been to form a 
Shakesperian gift book for the season ; and 
a greater number of clearer and larger pearls 
could not be extracted from the works of any 
single author. In the present state of art, 
they could scarcely be better illustrated on 
the same size of page. The design has been 
perfectly successful. 





4 School and College History of England. By J. 
C. Curtis. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. 1 vol., pp. 515 

Tue first part of this history commences two 

thousand five hundred years since, when the 

Phoenicians, and their friends the Cartha- 

ginians traded here for tin, and found an 

industrious population busy with their mini 

avocations. Mr. Curtis states that three 
great waves of population—the Celtic, Teu- 
tonic, and Sclavonic crossed into Europe. 

With the last we have little or no connexion. 

The volume is written in a fair and impartial 

spirit. A large quantity of information is 

clearly and intelligibly condensed. The his- 
tory and genealogy of the different dynasties, 
the gradual destruction, and then the rise and 
progress of English liberty, are all faithfully 
traced. Some account is given in the differ- 
ent chapters of the habits and manners of the 
population at various dates, and the history 
is brought down to the present year. Although 
protessedly written for students in colleges 
and schools, yet as a convenient work of 
reference, it may save time in the consulta- 
tion of r histories, to persons who have 
long left college or school. The last page of 
the text in the volume records the fall of the 

Derby Government, and the accession of 

their opponents to | ot adding—“ The 

rojected measures of this coalition ministry 
ve not, at present, Nov. 1859, been clearly 
laid before the country.” The “ School and 

College History” nts a clear and con- 

densed narrative of national progress. 


END OF VOLUME XXvIl. 



































